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LISTEN! 
It's God's Word 


Here is a most interesting 
and helpful introduction to 
the New Testament that will 
help you become familiar 
with the proofs of the Cath- 
olic religion. It will deepen 
and strengthen your belief, as 
well as help you answer ob- 
jections against it. You will 
appreciate these comments on 
each of the 72 books compos- 
ing the Scriptures. Price 35c 
postpaid. 


A White 
Courtship 


You are shown the safe way 
to love and marriage through 
this pamphlet by Father John 
O’Brien. First published in 
The Family Digest, this ar- 
ticle has been widely quoted 
and reprinted. In pamphlet 
form, it is our answer to 
scores of requests for copies 
of this stimulating, instruc- 
tive, guiding article for young 
men and women. Price 20c 
postpaid. 


Into A 
Man's World 


Here is a “stop and go guide” 
for young women who are al- 
ready in or going into busi- 
ness life. The twenty-three 
talks are from the pen of a 
practical, experienced author 
and business woman — Miss 
Mary E. McGill, editor of 
Woman’s Interests in Our 
Sunday Visitor. Entertaining 
as well as informative, this 
work will interest all. Price 
$1.25 postpaid. 


The 
Parables 


So we can apply the lessons 
of the parables to our own 
lives, The Parables are pre- 
sented in a new light -that 
considers our modern times, 
conditions and circumstances. 
Here is the imagination of 
fiction, the authenticity of 


truth! You will read and re-. 


read this booklet, and ‘pass it ¢ 
on to your friends. 
postpaid. 


Order From: Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 


Price 35¢ 
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And a reminder 
to the married 


it used to be, and it perhaps 

still is a tradition of the sea, 
that captains go down with a 
ship. Until a generation or so 
ago, every one recognized there 
was one ship a person ought not 
to leave, even when he thought 
it was sinking, and that was the 
home. But in 30 of the large 
cities of the U. S. during the 
first part of 1945, there was one 
divorce for every two marriages, 
which means roughly that 50 
per cent deserted their ships de- 
spite the orders of the Great 
Captain: “What therefore God 
hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder” (Matthew 19:6). 

The very fact that a first 
marriage born in love can be 
broken for a second marriage 
desired in love, proves that the 
most beautiful word in our lan- 
guage has been distorted by the 
lie of Satan, so that what we 
call love today is nothing more 
than a confused mixture of sen- 
timental pathos, disguised ego- 
tism, Freudian complexes, frus- 
trated living and weakness of 
character. 

But I am not here concerned 
With the divorces, only with the 
articulation of the doctrine of 
Christ on marriage which is 
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Exhortation To A Bride 
And Groom 


Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


clear and irrevocable: “Who- 
soever shall put away his wife 
and marry another, committeth 
adultery against her. And if the 
wife shall put away her husband, 
and be married to another, she 
committeth adultery” (Mark 
10:11,12). 

For that reason, all Christians 
vow in the marriage ceremony 
that they will love one another 
until death do them part. The 
great advantage of the vow is 
that it guards the couple against 
allowing the moods of time to 
override reason, and thus pro- 
tects the general interests from 
cancelling out particular inter- 
ests. There is no other way to 
control capricious solicitation ex- 
cept by a vow. It may be hard 
to keep, but it is worth keeping 
because of what it does to exalt 
the character of those who make 
it. Once its inviolable character 
is recognized before God, an im- 
pulse is given to self-exami- 
nation, the probing of one’s 
faults and new efforts at charity. 

It is too terrible to contemplate 
what would happen to the world, 
if our pledged words were no 
longer bonds. Could one nation 
extend credit to another nation 
if the compact of repayment was 
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signed “with reservations’? 
What queer corrupting of our 
national soul would result if one 
year we pledged that there would 
be no territorial changes without 
the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned, and in an- 
other year recognized a govern- 
ment imposed by force? If do- 
mestic contracts can be broken 
at the will of either party, then 
why not international contracts? 
For someone to say two years 
after marriage: “I gave my vow 
at the altar, yes, but since I am 
in love with someone else, God 
would not want me to keep my 
-vow,” is like saying: “I promised 
not to steal my neighbor’s chick- 
ens, but since I fell in love with 
that Plymouth Rock, God would 
not want me to keep my prom- 
ise.” Once we decide in any 
matter that passion takes prece- 
dence over truth, erotic impulse 
over honor, then how prevent the 
stealing of anything once it be- 
comes “vital” to someone else? 
Then the very violence of passion 
becomes the basis of usurpation 
which is the law of the jungle, 
the routine of barbarism. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


When I marry young couples 
at the altar of God at a Nuptial 
Mass, I give them an exhorta- 
tion. Would you like to hear 
just a few of the ideas I tell 
them as this great sacrament is 
received? 

You are standing at about the 
only place in all the world where 
contracts and vows are still re- 
garded as sacred, namely, before 
the altar of God. Before His 
august Presence Holy Mother 
Church reminds you that the sac- 
rament you are about to receive 
is unbreakable except by death: 
1. Because of the nature of love. 
2. Because of the nature of the 
marriage. 3. Because of the 
spiritual reality it symbolizes. 

1. The lover’s language is nev- 
er temporal nor promiscuous. 
There are only two words in the 
vocabulary of love: “you” and 
“always.” “You” because love is 
unique; “always” because love is 
enduring. No one ever said: “I 
will love you for two years and 
six months.” Hence all love songs 
have the ring of eternity about 
them: “till the sands of the des- 
ert grow cold” and “forever and 
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EXHORTATION TO A BRIDE AND GROOM — 38 


Love too has its sign 


ever.” 
language. You, like most lovers, 
probably carved your names in- 
side of two interlocked hearts on 


an oak tree. Why did you do 
this, if it was not to express the 
fixity and permanence of love, 
which today is sealed as your 
two hearts are fused into one un- 
der the fires ignited by God? 
True love “alters not when it al- 
teration finds.” You have only 
one heart, and as you cannot eat 
your cake and have it, so. you 
cannot give your heart away and 
keep it. The jealousy which has 
been instinctively inseparable 
from the beginnings of your love 
is a denial of promiscuity and 
nature’s vanguard to monogamy. 
In that exquisite jealousy of giv- 
ing may each of you strive to 
outspend the other, and find that 
life is not long enough to sound 
the generosity of your love. 


2) But there is a still more 
profound reason for the unbreak- 
able character of your marriage. 
Have you ever noticed that Sa- 
cred Scripture nowhere speaks of 
marriage in terms of sex, but al- 
ways in terms of knowledge, for 
example: “Adam knew Eve his 
wife: who conceived” (Genesis 
4:1); “Jephte’s daughter knew 
ho man” (Judges 11:39); “Jo- 
seph knew her not” (Matthew 
1:25)? And when the Angel ap- 
peared to Mary to announce her 
Motherhood, she asked: “How 


shall this be done, because I 
know not man?” (Luke 1:34). 
And didn’t St. Peter say: “Ye 
husbands, likewise dwelling with 


them according to knowledge” 
(I Peter 3:7)? 


Why does Scripture speak of 
marriage in terms of knowledge? 
Because that is precisely what 
marriage is: the knowledge of 
the mystery of your own com- 
pleteness. 


As individuals we are incom- 
plete, fragmentary, isolated. At 
the very beginning of the human 
race God said: “It is not good 
for man to be alone” (Genesis 
2:18), for man is dependent on 
nature, on fellowman and on God. 
The pagans had a queer picture 
of this basic unity of man and 
woman, Plato contending that 
the first creature had the face of 
a man on one side and the face 
of woman on the other and be- 
cause of some great crime, Zeus 
cut the creature in two. The 
two fragments have been wan- 
dering about the world since, 
never destined to be completely 
happy until they enter the 
Elysian Fields. 


Under this crude image, the 
pagans had seized upon a basic 
truth that sin did introduce sep- 
aration, divorce, fragmentation 
into the universe; the isolation 
of God and man, man and him- 
self, man and woman. When 
finally the Divine nuptials of Di- 
vinity and humanity in the per- 
son of Christ were celebrated at 
the altar of the new Eden, Mary, 
the “unity of two in one flesh” 
was restored in the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. Isolation ended; 
reciprocity was established. Man 
knew woman and woman knew 
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man in a unity so profound and 
deep that St. Paul calls it “the 
great mystery.” 

If your marriage were only a 
question of flesh, it would have 
little more sacredness than the 
relations of animals, promiscu- 
ous and transitory. But once it 
is regarded as a knowledge of 
the mystery of your complete- 
ness, it follows that its ties are 
binding through life. Just sup- 
pose for example, that you never 
knew before that St. Augustine 
was born in 354 and died in 4380, 
but you now came to really know 
it for the first time. Once you 
really knew it and identified it 
with yourself, you never again 
could put yourself back into ig- 
norance. So long as time en- 
dured you would be dependent 
upon the one who communicated 
to you that knowledge. 

In like manner, once you come 
to the knowledge of your com- 
pleteness, through another, you 
never again can put yourself 
back into incompleteness and ig- 
norance. So long as time endures 
you are dependent upon the one 
who gives you the knowledge. 
You can go on using the knowl- 
edge of your completeness once 
you acquire it, as you can go on 
reciting a poem once you know 
it, but you can never reacquire 
the knowledge. The repetition 
and enjoyment of the knowledge 
never is the same as the initia- 
tion which took you out of ig- 
norance into knowledge. The 
union creates a unity, and the 
unity is born of the fact that 
physically only one person can 
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communicate the knowledge; 
therefore, a bond is created with 
that person which is as enduring 
as life. No one else in the world 
can add to it. The woman can 
never return to virginity, nor the 
man to ignorance. Two persons 
revealed to each other the inner 
secret and found the complete- 
ness of life. 

What has happened is deeper 
than the loss of a physical 
counterpart to incompleteness, 
for the change is registered 
in the mind, and heart and soul 
of both alike. A new relationship 
is established; that of respon- 
sibility toward the other for solv- 
ing the riddle of life and since 
the change induced in one an- 
other is life-long, the responsi- 
bility is life-long. Faithfulness 
toward each other will be a con- 
sequence of the fact that through 
this young man you have become 
a woman, and through her, you 
have become a man. So profound 
does this unity of the flesh reach, 
so deep is its center in human 
nature that other lesser unities 
may not deter it: “Wherefore a 
man shall leave father and moth- 
er, and shall cleave to his wife: 
and they shall be two in one 
flesh” (Genesis 2:24). 

3) Finally, you will notice that 
the Epistle of your Nuptial Mass 
reminds you that you are fleshy 
symbols of the union of Christ 
and His Church. Do you remem- 
ber the words of the Epistle of 
this Mass: “Husbands, love your 
wives, as Christ also loved the 
Church, and delivered Himself 
up for it.” (Ephesians 5:25). 


EXHORTATION TO A BRIDE AND GROOM 


“This is a great Sacrament; but 
I speak in Christ and in the 
Church” (Ephesians 5:32). As 
Our Blessed Lord took unto Him- 
self His Bride, the Church, un- 
spotted and unpolluted, not for 
three years, nor thirty-three, but 
for all eternity, and as Christ 
would never leave the Church He 
espoused, so may neither of you 
who symbolize that love, leave 
one another: “until death do you 
part.” Could you conceive of a 
“Divorce” between Christ and 
His Church? Then neither can 
we conceive of your leaving one 
another. 


As the Church receives the 
spiritual gifts from Christ, so 
you the wife shall receive the 
inner gifts of your husband, not 
as lifeless treasures to be buried, 
but as germs from which will 
come new life in the Holy Spirit. 
You therefore shall be bound to 
one another not in a collective 
egotism, but because you are the 
symbols of the unity of Christ 
and His Chaste Bride which is 
the Church. As the Lord pos- 
sesses nothing outside His 
Church and the Church possesses 
nothing except her love for Him, 
so your married life will be not 
a mutual exchange of services, 
but a living fellowship in which 
each takes all that the other has, 
or is, and uses it for the benefit 
of the other, for the sake of the 
love of God. 


The Church is asking you this 
Morning in effect: “What guar- 
antee will you give that you will 
love one another until death do 


you part?” If you say: “I give 
the pledge of my word,” the 
Church will answer: “Words and 
pacts can be broken as the his- 
tory of our world too well 
proves.” If you say: “I give the 
pledge of a ring.” The Church . 
will again answer: “Rings can 
be broken and lost and with 
them the memory of a promise.” 
Only when you stake your eter- 
nal salvation as a guarantee of 
your fidelity to your vows, will 
the Church consent to unite you 
as man and wife. Your life thus 
becomes bonded at the altar, 
sealed with the seal of the 
Cross, and signed with the sign 
of the Eucharist which you both 
receive into your souls this 
morning as a pledge of the unity 
in the Spirit as the foundation 
of your unity in the flesh. 

I notice too that your wedding 
ring is not thin and fine like most 
wedding rings but wide and thick 
like my mother’s ring, which I 
always thought was a beautiful 
symbol of true Married love, as 
high as heaven, as deep as the 
sea, and as solid as God’s love 
for man. It takes more than two © 
to make love. It takes three: 
you, and you, and God. 

May your marriage be faith- 
ful, happy and long. And as you 
thrill to the joys of one another’s 
companionship, and are cast into 
ecstacies of love’s delights, often 
ask yourselves these questions: 
If a human heart can make you 
so happy, what must be the 
Great Heart of God. If the 
spark is so bright oh! what must 
be the Flame! God Love You. 


John Moody 


Some years before I became 

a Catholic I happened to meet 
in Paris an American business 
man of mature experience who 
had been stationed there for 
twenty odd years as a represen- 
tative of an American concern. 
In an extended conversation we 
discussed many things relating 
to the recovery of Europe after 
the first World War. “The great- 
est menace to recovery in Eu- 
rope,” he insisted, “is the con- 
tinued crushing down of the 
masses by the age-old supersti- 
tion, the Catholic Church.” This 
man was an atheist. He en- 
larged on this theme in great 
detail, and with decided vehe- 
mence. 

That was back in 1927. Five 
years later he dropped into my 
office in New York. In the mean- 
while I had neither seen him nor 
heard of him. He had now re- 
turned to America for good and 
wished to revive our acquain- 
tanceship, so pleasantly begun 
five years before in Paris. We 
talked at length. By that time 
I was in the Catholic Church, 
and recollecting his view of Cath- 
olicism as expressed years be- 
fore in Paris, I was prompt (like 
the typical zealous convert) to 
shock him with the news that I 
had recently become a Catholic. 
A violent discussion ensued. He 
left me ridiculing my brainstorm, 


‘The Long Road Home’ 


Three incidents 
and a book 


with the prediction that I was 
inherently too sane not to re- 
cover. 


Shortly after this I sent him a 
complimentary copy of The Long 
Road Home, with a line or two 
expressing the hope that it might 
give him a new slant on the 
Catholic Church. He never ack- 
nowledged it; nor did he ever 
call on me again. As the years 
rolled on I all but forgot his ex- 
istence, and these incidents grad- 
ually faded from my mind. 


It was nearly ten years after 
his call at my office that one 
Monday morning my telephone 
rang. To my vast surprise it 
was he who was calling me. Aft- 
er we had exchanged a few pleas- 
antries, he said, “I called you up 
to ask a favor. Can you meet 
me at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
next Thursday afternoon at 4 
o’clock?” I agreed to do so and 
then asked, “Why do you wish to 
meet me in that hotbed of what 
you call Catholic superstition?” 


He roared with laughter as 
he said, “I’m going to be baptiz- 
ed and I want you to be my spon- 
sor—my godfather!” It took me 
an hour at least to recover from 
the shock. But on that Thurs- 
day he was baptized and re 
ceived into the Church, and the 
following morning I was pre 
sent with him at his First Com- 
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munion. He has ever since been 
an ardent and devout Catholic. 
II 


About a quarter century ago 
I became intimately associated 
in a business way with a bright 
young man in his middle twen- 
ties; a Harvard graduate of a 
keen mind. He had no religion. 
Though reared a Catholic, he 
had slipped away in his college 
years and become an agnostic. 
We talked occasionally about re- 
ligion, but he usually changed 
the subject to philosophy of the 
John Dewey stamp. When I be- 
came a Catholic he laughed me 
to scorn. Thereafter we avoid- 
ed the subject of religion. 


As time rolled on I noticed 
that he was floundering from the 
Dewey and Bertrand Russell 
views and trying out various 
“isms” of semi-religious char- 
acter. Obviously he was unset- 
tled. As he grew older his un- 
rest became more apparent. 
When I wrote The Long Road 
Home I gave him a copy. If he 
read it I know not; he never 
commented on it to me. Per- 
haps he tossed it into the waste- 
basket. Anyhow, when, ten 
years later, I wrote Fast By the 
Road, I didn’t even tell him I 
had written it. 


That brings us to 1942. Then 
he was perhaps forty-five years 
old. That summer he surprised 
me one day by saying, “I’ve been 
treading your new book.” Quite 
incredulous, I asked him, “What 
did you think of it?” “Simply 
Wonderful,” he replied. “An 


astonishing compliment from 
you, you old atheist,” I comment- 
ed. “But let me tell you some- 
thing,” he continued; “not only 
have I read the book through 
several times, but it has helped 
to bring me back home.’ Last 
Sunday I came back to the 
Church, and am very, very 
happy.” 


This was sufficiently startling 
to ask for details. It was a long 
story; I shall outline it briefly. 
For years, he said, he had been 
running around in circles, trying 
to find a philosophy of life which 
satisfied. That summer parti- 
cularly, he had been most un- 
happy. Then accidentally he 
learned of my book and bought 
a copy. He says this seemed to 
answer lots of questions, and 
brought back to him his boyhood 
peace. He meditated and read 
further for weeks. 


One bright Sunday morning 
in August, being alone, he de- 
cided to drive into the country 
in his car. Wandering along a 
country road he came to a small 
village where he saw a little 
Catholic church. It was eleven 
o’clock and people were flocking 
in for Mass. The thought flash- 
ed through his mind, “Why not 
park my car and go in?” This 
he did, entering a Catholic 
church for the first time in 
twenty-eight years. 


The church was crowded and 
he was squeezed into the front 
pew. Mass was just beginning; 
it brought back a flood of mem- 
ories, and when the priest, a 


sweet old man with white hair, 
preached a little sermon on the 
text, “The Lost Sheep,” he kept 
saying to himself, he means me, 
he means me. 


Perhaps I better tell the rest 
in my friend’s own words. “I 
was quite overcome and as the 
Mass ended I decided to wait 
and speak to the priest. I ling- 
ered in the doorway of the little 
church until he came down, We 
shook hands and exchanged a 
few pleasant words; then he said, 
‘Goodbye now,’ and _ started 
across the lawn to his little rec- 
tory at the side. In dismay I 
saw him leave; I felt I must 
speak to him of my trouble. I 
hurried after him. But what 
was I tosay? It must have been 
grace that helped me then, for 
without any prior thought I 
blurted out the one question that 
fitted the occasion, ‘Father, have 
you time to hear a general con- 
fession?’ 

“ ‘Certainly, my son,’ said the 
priest, ‘just come into the 
church.’ I staggered, frighten- 
ed, up the aisle, saying with 
great trepidation, ‘Father, I 
should explain that I am a 
fallen-away Catholic.’ 

“The sweet old priest then put 
his arm on my shoulder and 
asked, ‘How long since your last 
confession?’ Twenty-eight years, 
I replied. I thought this would 
shock him; but no; he simply 
said, ‘Then let us hurry, so it 
will never be twenty-nine 
years.’ 

“And now,” added my friend, 
glowing with joy, “I’m back to 
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the Sacraments; home to truth 
once more.” He is still home 
and happily so. 


III 

In southern Illinois there used 
to be a banker with whom my 
office had done business for 
some years. He was an agnostic, 
but he had a Catholic wife to 
whom he was greatly devoted. 
He did not oppose her Catholic 
life, but refused to have any- 
thing to do with the Church 
himself; he would never speak 
to a priest or allow one to cross 
his doorstep. 


A half-dozen years ago his 
wife died rather suddenly. This 
tragedy was too much for the 
husband to face, and in despera- 
tion he decided to shoot himself. 
But, while he was dangerously 
injured, he failed to kill himself. 
He was rushed off to the hos- 
pital, a Catholic hospital being 
the only one available. There he 
slowly recovered; it was at least 
ten months before he was him- 
self again and could be dis- 
charged. But so bitterly anti- 
Christian was he, that when, 4 
few days after the shooting, the 
use of opiates were no longer 
necessary to relieve his pain, 
and he noticed that the nurses 
were nuns, he had such a relapse 
that for a time the doctors des- 
paired of his recovery. 

In the meanwhile, the priest 
who was pastor of his wife's 
church, and with whom he had 
never spoken, every day tried to 
see him at the hospital. Because 
of his critical state, the Sisters 
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urged the priest to keep out of 
sight until he was more normal, 
knowing how he felt about 
priests. Finally, however, the 
Father was admitted. When the 
invalid saw him coming to the 
bedside he roared, “Keep away 
from me, no priest is going to 
touch me, even if I am near 
dead.” But the Father (who 
told me this entire story), was 
obviously a man of experience 
in situations; he gradually over- 
came the banker’s prejudices. 
After a few days the invalid, who 
had secured the priest’s promise 
not to talk religion to him, be- 
came quiet friendly. Finally one 
day, as the patient was beginning 
to recuperate, he said to the 
priest, “Lying here day after 
day with nothing to do is worse 
than death. I’m bored by the 
newspapers, and if I ask the 
nurse for some book, she brings 
me some pious religious stuff 
which makes me see red. There’s 
not a book in the shop that isn’t 
religious rot. If I had a good 
story to read I might get some- 
where.” 


“Well,” said the priest, “T’ll 
bring you a good story which I 
have just read.” The priest left 
him and came back with a copy 
of The Long Road Home. “Here’s 
a book you’ll eat up; its the life 
story of your Wall Street friend, 
John Moody. You’ll enjoy that.” 

“Sure I will,” exclaimed the 
recovering banker. “I didn’t 
know he had written a book. 
Suppose it’s full of financial 
stuff; but that’s my line, you 
know. Thanks, Father.” 

A few days later the priest 
dropped in. “How did you like 
the book?” he asked. 

“Say, Father,” exclaimed the 
invalid, “I’ve read it through 
twice, and I say to you what I 
would never say to a priest be- 
fore—there is something in your 
religion after all. You’re not 
such a fool as I thought!” 

Well, to make a long story 
short, I will simply add that the 
banker recovered completely, and 
six months later was received 
into the Church by the same 
Father who had said the Re- 
quiem for his wife. 


Amusing But Confusing 


The following repartee is said to have taken place in the 
chamber of the United States Senate many, many years ago. 


“The assertion just made by the hon. gentleman,” cried a 
certain senator, “is catamount to a denial.” 


Thereupon another senator rose to his feet. 
“I presume,” he said, “that the hon. gentleman means 


‘tantamount.’ ” 


“No, sir, I do mean catamount. I am not so ignorant of 
our language as not to be aware that catamount and tantamount 
are anonymous.”—The Springfield Mirror. 


The Food We Eat 


Meader G. Pattington 


“LIE was a bold man that 

first ate an oyster,” said 
Jonathan Swift, British satirist 
and clergyman of the 18th Cen- 
tury. The’ example set by the 
daring gourmet seems td have 
carried along over the years 
fairly well, for in a single year 
the United States and Alaska re- 
ported over four hundred mil- 
lion pounds of shellfish, valued 
at nearly thirty-four million 
dollars, caught for the American 
table. The cash farm income 
from crops and livestock in 
1944, was over eight and a half 
billion dollars. The State of 
California alone produced six 
hundred and twenty million dol- 
lars worth of food from its one 
and a half million acres of 
fruits and nuts. 

Americans eat other things 
besides shellfish for statistics 
give an average of 126 pounds of 
meat a year in 1939, 150 pounds 
in 1944, and estimate 155 pounds 
in 1946. It took nearly a ton of 
food a year to keep each soldier 
in action during the recent war. 
Now that most rationing is off, 
all we have to do to maintain 
these figures and back up our 
statisticians is to “get it.” 

The German nation, feeling 
the pinch of food scarcity, is 
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said to have developed a food 
for horses and cattle composed 
from wood pulp mixed with mo- 
lasses, oats, egg white and cal- 
cium. The Japanese grew vege- 
tables in the streets of Tokyo 
during the recent war, and in 
this country of living on a small 
scale less than half an acre of 
land supports each individual, as 
contrasted with nearly twelve 
times that amount in our United 
States of America. 

As a famous epicure once 
said, “a pinch of salt can be very 
materially improved by dropping 
it gently on a big juicy steak.” 
Servants were often paid their 
wages in salt in times of the 
early Roman Empire for salt 
was so valuable that it had a 
fixed value as gold does today. 
This practice gave us the word 
“salary” or “salt money” and 
later on the expression “not 
worth his salt.” Be that as it 
may, the largest salt mine in the 
United States today is located 
at Retsof, New York, in Liv- 
ingston County near Route 63, 
where 1700 acres of salt fields 
are found over one thousand feet 
below the surface. 

In the days of King Richard 
II of England, the last part of 
the 15th Century, steaks were 
never eaten as such but instead 
were chopped or cut up into 
little pieces and served to hun- 
gry mouths in the form of soups, 
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stews and hashés. Recent years 
may have been a throw back to 
those grand (?) old days. 


The word “food” comes from 
an old Teutonic werd which was 
carried over into Old English as 
“foda” and probably accounts 
for our word “fodder.” Food is 
defined in some dictionaries as 
that which, taken into the body 
builds up and nourishes. 


The early Cherokee Indians in 
the South, refused to eat opos- 
sum for they considered it a kin 
to the hog with a rat’s tail. 
These early Americans, however, 
greatly relished bear-bacon and 
roast bear spare-ribs. Other 
American Indians made bread 
out of sunflower seeds which 
were also used to thicken soup. 


In early colonial days, our an- 
cestors carried hot baked pota- 
toes to church with them to keep 
their hands warm during the 
long sermons. Today, we use 
potatoes mainly for eating pur- 
poses and over $396,000,000 
worth were raised in 1944, to 
supply that need. No figure was 
given for those used for hand 
warming purposes. Incidentally, 
potatoes were discovered in Peru 
by Spanish invaders who called 
them “battata.” Their only use 
at that time was to make a kind 
of bread called “‘chunna.” 


Next to getting into a group 
Picture, a free meal seems to 
attract the largest number of 
people, and Chinese landowners 
who relish melon seeds will 
often invite a crowd of poor 
peasants to eat the outer part of 


the melon, leaving the seeds for 
a later banquet of the land- 
owner’s more influential friends. 
Garlic, that mighty flavoring 
whose power has broken the 
bonds of many close friendships, 
is a native of southwest Siberia 
and has been used for thous- 
ands of years. 

Coffee and tea are not classed 
as foods for their nutritive 
values are practically zero, ex- 
cept for the milk and sugar 
which may be added to them. 
Coffee, incidentally, was first in- 
troduced into this country in 
1720, by a Frenchman. It is 
estimated that over 300 tons of 
sugar are wasted each year by 
remaining in the bottom of tea- 
cups. A pretty good argument” 
in these times of sugar scarcities 
to stir your tea. Oh the other 
hand, chocolate which is nothing 
but cacao with the oil left in, 
and cocoa which is cacao with 
the oil taken out, have definite 
food values of their own without 
the help of added ingredients. 
And all it takes to make a pound 
of butter is 9.77 quarts of milk. 
And more motor vehicles are 
used in milk distribution than 
any other commodity. No won- 
der butter costs money. Even 
lowly water has its features for 
it is necessary for all life on this 
earth and it is stated that fre- 
quent drinking of this pure 
liquid will prevent stiffness in 
the joints. “Good to the last 
drop” was a famous advertising 
campaign slogan, until some 
bright soul wrote in to ask what 
was the matter with that “last 


drop.” The campaign managers 
turned to other brighter and 
greener pastures, while an en- 
terprising delicatessen owner 
used the provocative sign “what 
foods these morsels be.” 


The art of cookery which 
started in as a mere act of sat- 
isfying man’s animal hunger has 
progressed down through the 
ages until today it may well be 
classified as one of the fine arts, 
although in the centuries’ old 
process there has certainly been 
little attention paid in many 
instances to doing a job which 
also took into account proper 
health and diet rules. The Chi- 
nese have probably had as long a 
time to improve the culinary art 
as any other nation, but some 
of their dishes are rather un- 
attractive to Western tastes, as 
of course most of our highly 
complicated dishes are to them. 


We have been told for years 
that too many cooks spoil the 
broth and that every man 
should stick to his own trade, 
but a recent news item publi- 
cized the fact that a Los An- 
geles high school actor and star 
athlete beat over one hundred 
girls in a home food canning 
contest and walked off with the 
$100 prize. A very versatile 
young man. A student’s defini- 
tion on a school examination 
paper that “bacteria was the 
back door of a cafeteria” might 
well have its strong points for 
far too many of us live our lives 
on the cafeteria plan; we’re 
firm believers in self-service in 
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food as well as other things. In- 
formation regarding foods needs 
to be passed on to others. 


Most of us, however, still 
agree that food preparation is 
half the battle, although many 
of us still fail to consider the 
aforementioned health and diet 
rules. For example, orange 
juice which the early rising 
housewife has foresightedly 
squeezed out the night before 
has lost about ten per cent of its 
vitamin C contents by standing 
those few hours. Adult educa- 
tion classes for the future might 
well consider the possibility of a 
program of dietary classes, 
starting with fundamental food 
purchasing problems and leading 
up to some of the more compli- 
cated and too little known facts 
about proper food preparation. 


I once observed a woman 
from a family many times on 
relief, ordering groceries for 
week end meals. Her order, 
which has stuck in my memory 
to this day, went as follows: 
fancy rolls, sugared doughnuts, 
two cans of candied sweet pota- 
toes, eight candy bars, a choco- 
late cake, two pounds of liver- 
wurst, minced ham and bologna, 
tea balls, three packages of 
fruit powders for iced drinks 
and a dozen bananas. The bill 
was about four dollars (prices 
were cheaper in those days), but 
the tragedy was three children 
at home for whom nutritious 
food was a must. Correction of 
such buying is a hard job be 
cause as a rule those who buy in 
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this way do not attend nutrition 
or adult education meetings. 


A suggested plan, however, 
and one that was tried success- 
fully in Broome County, New 
York, worked out by School Su- 
perintendents in conjunction 
with the County Red Cross and 
County Nutritionists, was to 
send out weekly mimeographed 
lists of suggested food that was 
in season and therefore reason- 
ably priced with suggested 
menus to go along. These mimeo- 
graphed “buyers’ guides” con- 
centrated on surplus foods, that 
is foods which were plentiful at 


local markets. The lists were 
sent out to larger schools and 
taken home by the pupils, pro- 
viding for quick and thorough 
coverage, 


Like the Detroit woman, 
granted a divorce because her 
husband threw a _ fresh-baked 
pie in her face, many in this 
modern day and age need direct 
personal contact with a problem 
before they fully appreciate the 
fact that it is a real problem. 

Bad men live that they may 
eat and drink, whereas good men 
eat and drink that they may live, 
said Socrates. That’s so today. 


Catholic Press Month 


February has been designated by the Bishops of the 
United States as Catholic Press Month. It is their hope that 
during this month all Catholics will evidence an interest in the 
Catholic Press and work with the editors in bringing the many 
Catholic publications of the country to the hundreds of 
thousands of Catholics who are not now subscribing to and 
reading Catholic papers and magazines. 

The press has been called the strong right arm of the 
Church. Popes have placed its importance on an equal with 
that of the parish church and school. When the Church has 
been persecuted, the Press was its first voice to be suppressed; 
its editors, in some cases, the first martyrs. 

The Catholic Press will improve as its support improves. 
You can help by entering your own subscription to your dio- 
cesan newspaper and at least one national Catholic publica- 
tion, such as The Family Digest or Our Sunday Visitor, and by 
subscribing for a relation or friend, Catholic or non-Catholic. 
Your help in the Apostolate of the Press may be a soul saved. 


Caller: “Good morning, Mrs. Smith. I’m from the gas 
company. I understand there’s something in the house that 


won’t work.” 
Mrs. Smith: “Yes, he’s upstairs.”—Camillus ; 


Mary Clinch 


HARLEM, New York. Chi- 

cago’s South Side. These 
were our meccas. We would live 
with Negro families. The hours 
would be long, the work hard. 
We would receive no pay for our 
work. We would get “three 
squares a day,” but must beg for 
many of our other needs. We 
were going among those of 
whom Christ had said: ‘“What- 
soever you do unto one of these 
my least brethren you have done 
it unto Me,” to perform the 
spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy as best we could. 

We were going to Friendship 
House. There, as members of its 
staff, some of us would work in 
the recreation center. There 
would be a lot of kids. Kids from 
the streets, driven there from 
the filthy tenements, the sardine- 
like living conditions forced on 
the Negroes in the land of the 
free. If you are a kid in Harlem 
you don’t go home from school. 
Your home is one room shared 
by six or more people. Your 
absentee landlord squeezes a 
mighty rent out of your folks 
for this hole. He can do it be- 
cause he and his colleagues keep 
Negroes locked in a band of re- 
strictive covenants and you can’t 
move. 

Heard what happened to the 
“uppity niggars”’ who moved 
into a white neighborhood last 
week? Arson! 


Fighting greed and 
hate with poverty 


No, the kids don’t go home, 
and they stay in the streets as 
long as they can; because there 
is no other place to play. Friend- 
ship House gives them a place to 
play. 

Some of us would work in 
the clothing center. Friendship 
House begs for clothing to give 
away to anyone who needs it. 
When there is a big family and 
a high rent for a flat that is so 
overcrowded and unlivable that 
you are all kept in the shadow 
of illness most of the time, and 
you can’t get a decent job on 
account of your skin color, you 
need free clothing. You need it 
often. Second hand clothes wear 
out fast. 

We, the future staff workers 
in Friendship House, would 
wear second hand clothes too. 

Some of us would run lending 
libraries or conduct forums or 
teach classes. Yes, the Commun- 
ists do all this. They have a 
high ideal and a good plan for 
reconstructing the social order. 
But the Church has a better 
plan for reconstructing the so 
cial order and an infinitely high- 
er ideal, i.e. a society based on 
the laws of charity and justice. 
But the Communists are doing 
most of the talking and teach- 
ing and leading in the Negro 
communities. It is time we 
Catholics did some talking and 
teaching and leading. 
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We would do social work of 
a sort, remembering that our 
client, so called, was Christ, 
never a “case.” “What so ever 
you do... .” 


_ There were six of us there. 
We were young men and women 
who had “dropped everything,” 
packed a few belongings, left 
our homes and our jobs and 
come together to embrace a life 
of poverty. 

All right, all right, Lord, You 
win!” 

“At last I had been able to 
say it.” 

“T will sell what I possess and 
give to the poor and follow you.” 


Catherine De Hueck was 
speaking. She used to be a Rus- 
sian Baroness. She is a world 
traveler, an author, lecturer, 
leader of Catholic Action. She 
founded Friendship House six- 
teen years ago. 


She ladeled out soup to us as 
she spoke. At the opposite end 
of the dinner table her husband, 
Eddie Doherty, the author and 
Newspaper man, smiled at his 
wife and his six new “spiritual 
children.” His love and generos- 
ity had made possible this new 
training center for Friendship 
House. This Information Center 
is housed in an exquisite home, 
talled Madonna House, which he 
donated to Friendship House. 

We were eating dinner in a 
toom paneled in knotty pine. 
The sweet smell of burning, 
birch logs in the fire place filled 
the room. Qne wall was lined 


‘ 


with books. Through the long 
row of windows in the opposite 
wall we looked out on the Mada- 
wasca River flowing through 
Canada’s birch and pine forests. 


The “B,” as our foundress is 
nicknamed, told us over the soup 
plates what had been necessary 
for her, and what would be 
necessary for us, if we would 
follow Christ. Though, for a few 
months we would live here at 
Madonna House, in an atmos- 
phere that is luxurious if com- 
pared to the “black belt” slums 
of America, we would soon go 
to the market place, to work in 
the heat of the day. This house 
in Combermere would be only a 
memory. 


The weeks passed. Full weeks, 
crowded with work, study, pray- 
er, play. Through many of these 
informal talks at table plus regu- 
lar lectures we gathered in our 
minds the strands of meaning in 
our new vocation. Staff workers 
at Friendship House try to prac- 
tice the counsels of perfection 
while remaining in the lay state. 


We were to be poor in fact as 
well as in spirit. Poverty is a 
weapon. It can be used to fight 
greed, injustice, hate. 

The world has forgotten the 
virtue of chastity. Lay apostles 
have to show it to the worid as 
the positive thing it is. 

Obedience would be required 
of us. Our wills were asked of 
us. It is difficult to give up one’s 
will. But after all it is not so 
much to give to God who gives 
us all things. 


~ 
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Of course, we would take no 
vows. Friendship House is a lay 
organization working in the 
world. It is part of that ever 
growing stream of the lay apos- 
tolate which has blessed the 
world. The lay apostolate is an 
answer to the Church’s appeal to 
all her members to come and 
share in the work of the hier- 
archy. 


But lay apostles need training. 
At Friendship House it takes 
five years to build a staff worker. 
Five years of work in the field. 
Five years of coming into con- 
tact with every kind of human 
being. Five years of applying 
the techniques of recreation, 
propaganda, social service. Five 
years of attending weekly class- 
es in theology. Five years of 
mastering the whole field of 
Catholic social thought and ac- 
tion. Staff workers learn to 
work with their hands and their 
minds. 


Friendship House Informa- 
tion Center has been instituted 
merely to give preliminary in- 
formation to new staff workers. 
In our lectures we were given a 
thorough outline of the history, 
work, and philosophy of Catholic 
Action and shown the part that 
Friendship House, with its in- 
terracial apostolate, plays in it. 

We worked with our hands. 
Our civilization has forgotten 
the dignity of man and the dig- 
nity of work. It is a cardinal 
principle of the Friendship 


House movement that work of 
any kind, when offered to God, 


'€ven rows. 
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is of great value. Work is 


prayer. 


The village of Combermere is 
not blessed with electricity. It 
came to pass that not even 
Loraine, from a modernized 
farm in Wisconsin, understood 
the mysteries of filling, cleaning 
and trimming oil lamps. The 
mysteries were revealed, and 
now she is an expert on the care 
of lamps. Bill from Chicago did 
not understand that it matters 
terribly if you hoe the garden 
with the wrong end of the hoe. 
He called the rhubarb trench a 
grave. He was put straight. The 
garden was planted in straight, 
The boys cut and 
carried in wood. Floors had to 
be swept, windows washed. The 
kitchen was painted. Every inch 
of the pine walls was _ sand- 
papered and waxed so that the 
wood might remain beautiful as 
long as the house lasted. And 
houses like that last centuries. 
The library was whipped into 
shape. The dishes were washed 
thrice daily and put away. 


The putting away of the dish- 
es, pots, pans, silver, strainers, 
mashers, grinders, pie tins, 
cookie sheets and countless other 
gadgets was a bit harrowing. 
The “B” thinks—wisely—that 
discipline can be learned 
through little, seemingly unim- 
portant things. “Everything has 
a place and there is a place for 
everything. Find it. Remember 
it and put things where they be- 
long. ‘Because you have been 
faithful over a few things, I 
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have set you over many 
things.’ ” 

The Church is deeply inter- 
ested in keeping farmers on the 
farm and settling some city 
dwellers on the land. Friendship 
House maintains a farm in Wis- 
consin and is interested in pro- 
moting the Rural Apostolate and 
the “back to the land” move- 
ment. But to us the earthier 
considerations in country living 
were shrouded in the cloud of 
our ignorance. Notwithstanding 
the fact that God in His mercy 
has given Madonna House in- 
door plumbing, we found out that 
water is not something that ap- 
pears just because a tap is twist- 
ed. In a country house the water 
system is more vulnerable. It 
must be looked after like a sick 
grandmother. In a place like 
Combermere, if anything goes 
wrong with the pump in the 
basement, there simply is no 
water. 


One morning the inevitable 
happened. A valve on the pump 
refused to turn. Humbled, we 
scurried to the river with buck- 
ets and went back and forth 
from the river to the house with 
water so that the dishes and 
cleaning could be done. God was 
good and allowed us to capture 
the only plumber in the district 
just as he was preparing to leave 
for his daughter’s wedding in a 
distant town. 


In the city we not only get 
water miraculously whenever we 
want it, but we get it hot. Soap 
advertising had had its way with 


us. We were of the school of the 
daily shower. In order to have 
hot water for baths at Madonna 
House a tank has to be kept hot. 
Many logs must be cut to keep 
the fire burning. We reverted to 
the ways of our forefathers, to 
Saturday baths. 


The boys would begin early to 
saw wood. Then we all took our 
baths in quick succession, as fast 
as possible, with very little 
water, so that the logs would not 
be kept burning in vain. The 
folks back home wondered about 
what went on in this school for 
lay apostles as the lads wrote 
they had been sawing wood for 
the bath. What would anyone be 
doing with pine logs in a bath? 


Recreation? Sure. Plenty of 
it. The people of Combermere 
are living in a Christian com- 
munity and know how to live a 
full life. They know how to en- 
joy themselves. canned 
amusements there. They make 
their own recreation and every- 
one participates in it. God in- 
tended that man should live this 
way. Our neighbors opened 
their hearts and homes to us. 
We were invited to parties and 
square dances every week. There 
were picnics, long walks, boating 
on the river, and when the 
weather permitted, there was 
swimming. 


In this unspeakably beautiful 
place there were integrated 
Catholics, who had never heard 
that phrase. Far from the dis- 
integrating society we live in, 
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they have preserved, uncon- 
sciously, their Catholic heritage. 

Too many of us have forgotten 
that heritage. We are not quite 
sure what a “Christian social 
order” would mean. Among 
other things it would mean that 
each man owned some property, 
no matter how small. 
ings would be ample to support 
him and his family. He would 
know what to do with his leisure 
time. Families would create 
their own amusements. Men 


would attempt to practice the 
virtues of justice and charity. 
These are some of the things 
the lay apostolate is working 
toward. Though Friendship 
House is concerned chiefly with 
America’s number one problem, 


interracial injustice, it does not 
seek only the solution of this 
problem as its end. Its ultimate 
aim is a complete reformation 
of society, the birth of a Chris- 
tian social order. Of course, in 
such a social order racism of any 
kind would be unknown. 

When we are cognizant of the 
fact seven days a week, that they 
are children of the same Father 
and brothers in Christ, racial 
segregation and discrimination 
will die. 

The immediate job of Friend- 


His earn- 


ship House is to preach, teach, 
and fight for interracial justice, 
We use all the natural means at 
hand to do this, but the foun- 
dation of our work is spiritual. 
The purpose of the lay aposto- 
late is ultimately to reform so- 
ciety. However, it is distin- 
guished from all other groups 
that have this purpose, by the 
idea of self-reformation. 


“If you want to reform the 
world, start with yourself,” is 
the first principle of the lay 
apostolate. The indispensible 
means to that reform is the 
Mass. “Without Me you can do 
nothing.” Without Christ in the 
Mass each day, all our works and 
words are barren. With Christ, 
in Him, through Him, our work 
will bear fruit, for it is really 
His work. We are merely His 
hands, His instruments. 


These were our thoughts as 
we walked home from the small 
white church down the road each 
morning. And they are often 
our thoughts, now that we are 
working in Friendship House in 
New York and Chicago. 


Trying to do God’s work, we 
stumble and falter constantly, 
but rely on His grace to carry us 
through. 


Euthanasia is a reversion to the savagery of the son who 
tapped his ancient father on the head, but the law of Moses 
said: “Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days may be 
long. ...” And it also said: “Thou shalt not kill.” 


The State of New York will not authorize murder, but it is 
startling to find a Christian clergyman who would have it sanc- 


tioned.—George E. Sokolsky. 


A short story 


T was a red-letter day for 

Gerry Holmes. He was so 
full of the joy of life and in 
such a hurry that he didn’t wait 
for the green light, but dodged 
through traffic amidst the 
honking of horns. 

He breezed down the street 
and entered a jewelry store 
wondering if he’d get the right 
thing for Carol — something 
she’d like. 

The clerk was an _ oldish, 
scholarly-looking fellow  sur- 
rounded by glass cases. 

The young man’s grin betray- 
ed him. 

“An engagement, ring?” in- 
quired the clerk pleasantly with 
a bit of humor as he looked over 
his spectacles. 

“Yes, that’s it!” cried Gerry, 
looking a little embarrassed. 
‘Td like to see something in a 
diamond, please. Something fine 
—large. Nothing too good for 
my girl.” 

“T understand,” said the clerk. 
‘Well, let’s see. How about a 
two-carat stone?” He went 
over to the vault and came back. 

“Well, here’s a very fine blue- 
white diamond,” he said show- 
ing it against black velvet. This 
has fire. No flaws and it’s a 
beauty.” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Gerry 
enthusiastically. “How much?” 

“$1500,” said the clerk, mov- 
ing the stone back and forth, 


Hought With Love 
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proudly producing flashing, bril- 
liant colors before the young 
man’s eyes, as if he were ex- 
hibiting that most famous diam- 
ond—The Great Mogul. 

“Gee! I’m sorry,” said Gerry 
sheepishly. “I didn’t know. I 
mean—I haven’t got that kind 
of money.” His face reddened. 

“Well,” said the jeweler kind- 
ly, “let’s see. I could show you 


a smaller stone. Say, half a 
carat?” 
“No,” said Gerry uneasily, 


“that wouldn’t do. It’s got to 
look like something.” He shifted 
from one foot to the other and 
didn’t seem to be able to go on, 
his color mounting. 


“I see,” said the clerk again. 
“Well, in that case, how about a 
colorless Zircon? Say a couple 
of carats or so?” 

“It’s a stone that comes most- 
ly in reddish colors but also 
sometimes colorless. Then some- 
times a dull-colored stone can be 
made colorless by heating. The 
colorless ones look like dia- 
monds.” He smiled knowingly 
at the young man. 

He returned the diamond to 
the vault and then opened a case 
with a sharp click bringing out 
some brilliant stones. 

Gerry eyed them dubiously. 

“They look good,” he said. 

“Well, take yourself, for in- 
stance,” said the clerk holding 
up a large, white stone. “It’s 


brilliant, finely cut and shows 
fire. If I hadn’t told you, you 
wouldn’t know this wasn’t a 
diamond. Same with other folks. 
The average person wouldn’t 
know unless with close inspec- 
tion and even then wouldn’t be 
sure.” 


The jeweler quoted a reason- 
able price—a price that fitted 
the young man’s purse. 

“I don’t know,” said Gerry 
seriously, knitting his brows. 
“Let me see one of those half- 
carat diamonds.” 


But when the large Zircon 
flashed against the black velvet 
side by side with the little dia- 
mond the Zircon seemed to stand 
out greatly by comparison. 

“T’'ll take the Zircon,” said 
Gerry, reaching into his pocket 
and producing the money. 

“Very good,” said the jeweler, 
“T’ll put it in one of our fancy 
cases.” 

After Gerry left the store, he 
started for the place where he 
usually met Carol. He kept won- 
dering about the stone. He 
wouldn’t always, he reflected, be 
assistant manager in a small 
hotel. He’d soon be manager, or 
have his own business, and then 
he could buy Carol a two-carat 
diamond or maybe three carats. 
Nothing was too good for Carol 
and she was a college graduate, 
too. He’d never been to college. 
Wished now, he’d had sense en- 
ough to work his way through. 

He remembered with joy the 
first time he’d met Carol. He’d 
thought she was the prettiest 
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girl he’d ever seen, with curly 
blond hair. She was dressed in 
blue the color of her eyes. He 
had noticed her right away 
when she came into. the library. 
She was with a girl who had 
stopped at the hotel at different 
times. The girl had come over 
and introduced them. 


He fell in love with her and 
Carol liked him, too. And now 
for one month they had been 
going together, mostly meeting 
at the library. 

Yes, there she was just com- 
ing now with a joyous swing to 
her walk and her head tilted 
high. 

“Carol!” cried Gerry, walking 
faster to meet her. 

“Let’s not go in today,” he 
said as their eyes met in loving 
understanding. “I want to talk 
to you alone somewhere. What 
do you say we take a walk in the 
park?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Carol joy- 
ously. “I’d love that! It’s such 
a beautiful day!” 


She took his arm and they 
soon found themselves beside a 
small, silvery lake in the park, 
with quacking ducks and singing 
birds about, and a wonderful 
fresh-smelling grass _ beneath 
their feet and a wonderful blue 
sky overhead. 

“Let’s sit down on this flat 
rock,” said Gerry, “and, speak- 
ing of rocks, I have something 
to show you.” 

Gerry reddened a little and 
fumbled in his pocket and Carol 
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followed his movements with 
great interest. 


He brought out the fancy case 
and opened it up and showed her 
the large, brilliant stone, watch- 
ing her expression intently. 
Would she like it? 


“Gerry! It’s beautiful! Oh, 
Gerry! And I love you so 
much!” She kissed him impul- 
sively and a little mist of joy 
came into her eyes. 


“Here. Let me put it on your 
finger.” 

They both remained silent 
then in awe. It looked so beauti- 
ful there on her lovely hand. 

“But what a large stone,” she 
cried softly, holding it a little 
closer and looking at it intently. 
“Gerry, it’s the most beautiful 
engagement ring a girl ever 
had!” 

She smiled at him and he 
kissed her tenderly. 

They were quiet for a few 
minutes as only lovers can be. 

Then Gerry said in a business- 
like manner. 

“Carol. Let’s celebrate! What 
do you say we take a ride up the 
Hudson?” 


“Oh, wonderful!” 


He helped her to her feet pos- 
sessively. 


“But, Gerry, I’d better go 
home to get a wrap. And you’ve 
never met my grandfather from 
the Old Country. I help him in 
the shop. We live in the back.” 


She guided him along the 
noisy streets toward Third Ave- 
nue and they finally arrived at 
a small, dingy shop with three 
golden balls hanging out in 
front. She stopped. 


' “Oh,” said Gerry, looking at 
the three balls. “What do you 
do here?” 


“I majored in mineralogy in 
college. I appraise gems for 
people who want loans.” She 
smiled at him with mischief in 
her eyes. 


“Gee!” exclaimed Gerry color- 
ing. 

Then Carol looked so happy 
and gave him such a beautiful 
understanding smile that he 
knew she didn’t care what kind 
of a stone it was as long as it 
was bought with love. 


How About It, Girls? 


A University of Washington student who identified him- 
self as “an ex-GI” contributed this unsolicited observation to 
Seattle’s Post Intelligencer’s advice-to-the-love-lorn department: 

“ ... Jeepers, what a shock... The girls have let their 
figures go... They’re sloppy in appearance, noisy and undig- 


nified ... 


“Until they look and act like something you would not be 
ashamed to introduce to your mother, I, for one, will keep 
my nose stuck in chemistry 166!”—Bill Field in The Victorian. 


\ 


Shall We Keep The Faith 
With Youth? 


Sister Dolorice 


THE gloom of juvenile delin- 

quency is with us yet. The 
facts recently given out by an 
FBI lecturer are even more 
alarming than previous dis- 
closures. We had hoped that 
when war was over and parents 
began to go back to their homes 
there would be a return to nor- 
malcy for the children. Crowded 
conditions, absent mothers, ac- 
celerated living — these potent 
factors for promoting delin- 
quency would be changed. Moth- 
er would no longer have to take 
her three children to live in two 
rooms so that she would be near 
Dad; the swing shift that left 
Mary and Jimmy unsupervised 
night after night would no long- 
er be rolling out bullets and 
bombs, and mothers could no 
longer call their pursuit of 
money patriotic. 


To learn that the increase in 
delinquency among teen-agers 
has increased 147 per cent among 
boys and 198 per cent among 
girls shows a darkening cloud 
hanging over us rather than a 
brightening one. It makes one 
question the optimism of a moth- 
er who remarked, after she saw 
a group of fourteen-year-olds 
present a round table on toler- 
ance for all people: “Here are 


A problem for 
home and school 


the hopes for the future!” Was 
she right? Are these teen-agers 
the hope of tomorrow? Or are 
they going to be the committers 
of a crime every twelve seconds 
within the next few years? 


With so much emphasis placed 
upon their delinquency and the 
vivid descriptions of their rapid 
tobogganing downhill, it is en- 
couraging to find the thousand 
bright spots where there is no 
evidence of delinquency, but 
rather great hope for future 
adults of integrity. Hundreds of 
teachers have discovered that 
teen-agers are the most gener- 
ous group in the world toward a 
cause in which they feel they are 
a vital part. Recently in Wash- 
ington when the Countess Ma- 
rino, in charge of American re- 
lief for Italy, asked for help, 
there was no hesitation among 
the eighth- and ninth-graders 
who volunteered to sew and pack 
supplies at least one day a week 
throughout the summer, when 
the temperature is usually over 
ninety and the waters of Vir- 
ginia Beach are temptingly cool 
and inviting. 

All over America teen-agers 
have been most active in sending 
boxes to individual families in 
France and Hungary, so that 
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they would be sure to go to 
specific places particularly in 
need rather than to a general 
distributing center where black 
marketeers sometimes take over 
the contents of American pack- 
ages. The required postage has 
come out of Mary’s and Jimmy’s 
own pockets. An _ interesting 
story is told of one group who 
received a letter from a French 
father telling them he was taking 
his family to Indo-China where 
food would be more plentiful. 
The teen-agers’ reaction was not 
a rejoicing that there would be 
no further depletion of their al- 
lowances; one of them immedi- 
ately suggested finding a family 
in Germany to whom they would 
send food. 


Young people, thirteen, four- 
teen, fifteen years old, are the 
ones who volunteer to spend 
Saturdays or Sundays visiting 
the old people in homes, taking 
young children from institutions 
on all-day picnics, giving the 
“neighborhood kids” dancing 
and swimming lessons. And yet, 
potentially, these are the delin- 
quents of tomorrow, for the 
figures of the FBI tell us that 
among teen-agers it is the six- 
teen-, seventeen- and eighteen- 
year-olds who lead the crime 
wave, 

Must this increase continue? 
Do our young people find the 
outlet to delinquency through 
some loophole which adults are 
neglecting to close? Is there no 
way we may share faith with 
the few who see in teen-agers the 
hope for a brighter tomorrow? 
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All authorities on delinquency 
point to the home as the prime 
savior of the child; the school is 
given second place. These must 
detect and close with care the 
gaps in a child’s background. 
Alas, not every home, not every 
schoolroom is a safeguard for a 
child. Too often the home is far 
removed from the ideal place 
where young people are always 
free to gather, where teen-agers 
really live and young Joes are 
never unwelcome. 

America’s future would indeed 
be a happy one if every home 
were open for its children. Joan, 
a fourteen-year-old, announced 
before the close of school in June 
that she was going to “run a 
saloon during the summer for 
all the kids that want to hang 
out in the basement.” Everyday 
in that juvenile mecca from four 
to twenty-four boys and girls 
have gathered, ranging in age 
from eight to fourteen. The 
music coming from the piano 
may be Duke Ellington’s Sophis- 
ticated Lady or Rachmaninoff’s 


Concerto No. 2, and the discus- _ 


sions may vary from the latest 
style in jeans to self-improve- 
ment for the conceited high- 
school freshman. It is a wise 
mother who endures all this, for 
she is sure that no increase for 
the FBI lists will come from her 
daughter’s “saloon.” 

But what about the teen-ager 
who doesn’t have a long-suffering 
family, or who has no family at 
all? He quickly finds inviting 
though undesirable centers out- 
side the home for his activity, 


; 


Sometimes this can be easily 
avoided. Thirteen-year-old Helen 
was the envy of her group be- 
cause she had such a beautiful 
home. They wondered why she 
liked to hang out at The Hole in 
the. Wall. Why didn’t she take 
her friends home with her? 
Why couldn’t they use her 
rumpus room? Many of them 
thought their homes quite in- 
ferior to hers. However, envy 
didn’t last too long. Once they 
had visited Helen’s they knew 
they brought her mother to a 
state of near collapse worrying 
about the hundred knick-knacks 
that hung in precarious spots, 
or watching the finger-marks ap- 
pearing on the recently polished 
furniture. In the mother’s life 
the home was not for the chil- 
dren; the children were to be 
made to order for her superlative 
housekeeping. The gang goes to 
a place like that once; after that 
even the street-corner is better. 

At the opposite extreme are 
the adolescents whose homes are 
almost non-existent. These are 
the homes that are so crowded 
that relief is found only on the 
streets; where conflict is so 
strong between parents that the 
child knows he is in the way; 
where money is so important 
that children think it must be 
God. Over and over, statistics 
show these conditions as the 
background of delinquency; and 
as an antidote psychologists will 
stress the need every child has 
for the security and affection of 
its parents. 

Yet what a world of contra- 
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diction we walk in! Recently 
Janet, a fourteen-year-old, show- 
ed an interested observer that 
even affection can be overdone. 
Her mother was disturbed by her 
child’s resentment towards her. 
Just a few months previously the 
father had left home to go to 
Canada to live with another 
woman. The mother felt it was 
her duty to take the place of 
both father and mother. Every 
mood of the girl’s was studied 
until the child would simply go 
into a deep silence and walk out 
of the house, to escape the 
mother’s interrogations. The 
mother lived in fear that Janet 
was heading for delinquency. 
The problem was simpler than 
that; all the girl wanted was to 
be left alone. Her moods were 
as inexplicable to herself as to 
her mother. Shocked by her 
father’s unfaithfulness, she was 
growing into a world she was 
trying to understand, and even- 
tually she would be an integrated 
adult if she were not aggravated 
into revolt in the meantime. 
Working with teen-agers is so 
delicate an operation that it is 
understandable when adults are 
ready to give up in despair, leav- 
ing the young ones to their own 
devices because they seem 80 
hopeless. Yet no one can afford 
to do this. And even though 
working with adolescents may be 
summarized as “99 Ways to 
Quick Old Age,” adults have not 
the right to fail the trust that 
the young people place in them. 
Analyzing the conditions in 
the home that send the child to 
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find his satisfactions elsewhere 
is a simple matter. Offering sug- 
gestions and remedies is easy, 
too. But often adults cannot be 
re-educated, for they are already 
confirmed in their way of living, 
or their circumstances do not 
permit an improvement. In 
broken family life, imperman- 
ence is bound to be an establish- 
ed characteristic, and a child 
from such a home will face life 
questioning the permanence of 
all relationships, unless some 
one leads him to see there is a 
constancy that makes living a 
wonderful adventure. 

The school is obviously the 
the agency to help a child in his 
transition from the family of the 
home to the family of the 
world, particularly if the home is 
inadequate. Probably the task 
of reawakening the school to the 
importance of this function is 
easier than the education of par- 
ents. To be an adequate help to 
the child the school must be, as 
Father Vann, O.P., describes it, 
“an extension of the home.” It 
cannot be a place where children 
come merely to learn facts, for 
too soon they will avoid this 
drudgery through the simple 
method of truancy. In a study 
of the school’s responsibility for 
truancy. among juvenile delinqu- 
ents in Passaic, 67 per cent of 
the total number (545) express- 
ed a strong dislike for school. It 
may be inferred, therefore, that 
while the delinquent is a pro- 
blem for the school, the school 
is infinitely more of a problem 
for the delinquent himself. 


The true school is a constant 
enrichment for the child; it is 
a daily challenge where he finds 
new Everests to climb and new 
Amazons to explore. The boun- 
daries of his classroom should 
be limitless; too often they are 
the finite outskirts of facts. The 
schoolroom that narrows the ad- 
venture of learning to a mere 
imparting of information is of- 
ten the result of the disastrous 
exposure of the teacher to higher 
education. She may have piled 
credit upon credit, course upon 
course and facts upon facts 
through the heat of the summer, 
to come back to her classes the 
proud possessor of a much-over- 
rated degree. Immediately she 
sets out to give Johnny a vest- 
pocket edition of her dissection 
of nineteenth-century literature. 
Johnny, bored, begins to figure 
how he can successfully manage 
his comic-book edition of A Tale 
of Two Cities behind his Prose 
and Poetry. 

Sometimes the teacher func- 
tions solely as an imparter of 
facts because she belongs to a 
system that sees children “as 
butterflies pinned in rows” rath- 
er than as living individuals. 
Often the much overrated word 
discipline is used to deaden chil- 
dren into bored conformists rath- 
er than to “stimulate them to 
self-activity.” School must nev- 
er over-emphasize external con- 
formity, for if it is to be the ex- 
tension of the home it will aim 
to develop in each child the un- 
iqueness of personality which is 
his gift from God. It will lead 
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young people to assume their 
place in the family of the world, 
emphasizing for them the thrill 
of discovering that the world is 
filled with the grandeur of God. 
They will know God walks on 
country roads and city streets; 
He lives in gnarled old farmers 
and tired stevedores. They will 
see the world—the city of God— 
and they will grow into the broad 
understanding that _ inclines 
young people to make allowances 
for the shortcomings they see in 
the adults who sometimes try to 
make children into new editions 
of themselves. 


It is very easy to theorize, to 
solve on paper the problem of 
the school—every child emerging 
as a true hope of the future. 
Wonderful books are being writ- 
ten about socializing the life of 
the school, and from his knowl- 
edge will come a new vitality 
within the school. But things do 
not happen that simply. Teach- 
ers can study all the socializing 
doctrine in the world and have 
the most exalted feeling as they 
enter the classroom at nine 
o’clock; their towers are shat- 
tered at ten minutes to three 
when they lose patience with 
Arabella, who is slyly rearrang- 
ing her lipstick behind her cur- 
rent-problems text she 
should be listening to an assign- 
ment concerning the reception 
of an interracial group. In her 
own way Arabella is getting 
ready for the round table, but 
the hasty misinterpretation of 
an instructor may erase all Ara- 
bella’s good-neighbor feeling 


very quickly. The fruit of 
the hours spent studying the- 
ory has evaporated. There has 
been no development of the fam- 
ily spirit which is supposed to 
be discouraged. 

How simple it should have 
been to lead Arabella to look be- 
yond the individual preparation 
and see the necessity of group 
participation. And that is the- 
ory, too. Because at ten min- 
utes to three, nothing looks as 
beautifully ideal as it did at ten 
minutes to nine! Yet all through 
the day one truth should stand 
forth. If the school is to bridge 
the gap that lies between a 
child’s awareness of present in- 
adequacies and faith in a satis- 
fying future, it must work con- 
stantly with these teen-agers as 
individuals, for they are the 
standard-bearers of tomorrow. 
The school must see, not this 
class or group, but it must see 
Sally, whose mother is over-par- 
ticular; Jerry, whose father risks 
all his earnings at Jamacia; and 
Arabella, whose makeup is her 
most important contribution to 
better race relations. 

In each child the school must 
see the hope of tomorrow; that 
faith will bring its own rich 
harvest. The child who knows 
that someone believes he is the 
hope of the future is determined 
to conquer the dragon and find 
the Holy Grail. But educators 


cannot be the only ones with 
faith. Fathers and mothers must 
see the wonder of their children. 
For teachers and for parents, the 
quick generosity, the strong en- 
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thusiasm of young people must 
outweigh their sudden change- 
ableness oor their occasional 
thoughtlessness. Young people 
will not fail the faith the adult 
world puts in them. And through 
this faith the thousands of small 
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bright spots that appear on to- 
day’s horizon will, in spite of the 
appalling figures of the FBI, 
glow into the thousand brilliant 
torches which will keep the dark- 
ening cloud of juvenile delinqu- 
ency from blackening the earth! 


The Farm Family 


“There are evidently powerful factors in the farm environ- 
ment which tend to discourage marriage on the part of youths, 
particularly male youths,” says Dr. A. R. Mangus of Ohio State 
University in a study of “Rural Children and Youth in Ohio.” 

At 25 years of age, only 44.7% of all farm males are 
married, while 62.5% of all rural non-farm males (mostly 
villagers) are married. Among reasons considered are: 


1. Young women are less needed on the farm, and can add 
to the cash income by leaving and working elsewhere. 

2. Since the father does not want to retire when the son 
is of marriageable age, the son continues to live at home and 
serve as a farm laborer to his father. Of farm young men 
25-29 years old, 41.4% were still living with their parents. 


8. Lack of separate housing accommodations for young 
married couples on farms may discourage marriage or prevent 


its success when undertaken. 


4. Life on an isolated farm is not conducive to early emo- 
tional maturity. As Dr. Mangus observes, “Full social and 
emotional maturity cannot be attained by youths until they be- 
come properly emancipated from their parental homes, until 
they have developed normal interests in the opposite sex, and 
until they have transferred their deepest affection to the one 
finally chosen as a marriage partner.” 


Since farm families are, on the whole, happier, more stable, 
and more productive of children than are city families, it is of 
the highest importance that such factors as these be studied 
and dealt with successfully by social cooperation.—Family Life 


Education, April, 1946. 


With only one pair of nylons for each woman, one can now 
find his towel] hanging in the bathroom.—Oskailoosa Tribune- 
Press. 


Practical Points 


Rev. Edward S. Schwegler 


ERE are three kinds of sick 

calls. One is a call for Holy 
Communion; another is a call for 
Extreme Unction; and the third 
is a call for both. In this latter 
case, Holy Communion becomes 
Holy Viaticum. 


Now that’s simple enough, 
isn’t it? And yet not one Cath- 
olic out of ten seems to know 
of this distinction, to judge from 
the preparations which the priest 
meets when he answers a sick 
call. 


As a matter of fact, the big 
candle companies themselves do 
not seem to know of the distinc- 
tion. Here are the directions 
printed by one of them on a box 
of sick call candles: 


“In every Catholic household 
the day will come when it will 
be necessary that the Sacraments 
be administered to the sick or 
dying. Therefore, it would be 
well to have in readiness every- 
thing needed for such an occa- 
sion. The appropriate thing is 
a small firm stand about two feet 
square, covered with a clean 
white cloth, upon which will be 
placed a standing crucifix, two 
blessed candles, which should be 
lighted when the priest is ex- 
pected, a saucer or other recep- 
tacle containing holy water, a 
glass of fresh water, a spoon, 
a plate with small crumbs of 
bread, a towel, a napkin to be 


Un Sick Calls 


How to prepare for 
the priest’s visit 


used as a Communion cloth, and 
some clean absorbent cotton.” 


There are, of course, certain 
preparations common to the 
three kinds of sick calls. These 
are the stand covered with a 
white cloth, the crucifix (not 
necessarily standing—it could 
hang on the wall above the 
table), two blessed candles and 
a container for holy water. If 
the latter is a saucer or any sim- 
ilar flat receptacle, some kind of 
aspersory should be placed in it: 
a wisp of broom, for example. 
Otherwise the priest must use 
his fingers to scatter the holy 
water. The best arrangement is 
one of the little bottles with a 
very small opening such as can 
be obtained in any religious 
goods store. 

Further, the candles should be 
lit when the priest arrives: yet 
very often he has to light them 
himself. 

Suppose now we take the case 
of the chronic invalid: someone 
who has been confined to bed for 
months, and will probably be con- 
fined for many more mouths. If 
the priest is called to bring the 
sacraments to such a person, he 
is called for Holy Communion. 
There is no question about Ex- 
treme Unction or Viaticum, since 
the person is not in danger of 
death. Therefore preparation 
must be made for Holy Com- 
munion only. Besides the items 
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just mentioned, there should be 
the napkin used as a Communion 
cloth, the glass of ordinary wa- 
ter and a spoon—and that is all. 


The purpose of the water and 
spoon is to dispose of the ablu- 
tions. In this country at least, 
the priest generally, after admin- 
istering Holy Communion, places 
a little water in the pyx in 
which be brought the Blessed 
Sacrament, dips his right fore- 
finger and thumb into the water, 
closes the pyx, moves it about 
somewhat, opens it, pours the 
water together with any possible 
fragments into the spoon, and 
then gives the contents to the 
sick person to swallow. Proper- 
ly speaking, the priest should dip 
finger and thumb into the glass 
and then take the water back to 
church with him and throw it 
into the sacrarium, or else into 
the fire; but because of the in- 
convenience of this event, the 
expedient just outlined is quite 
generally used instead. 

The second kind of sick call is 
for Extreme Unction only. Such 
a call could be sent out for a 
person who might be unconscious 
and therefore could not receive 
Holy Communion; or for one 
who could not keep anything on 
his stomach. In the latter case, 
the danger of irreverence to the 
Blessed Sacrament outweighs the 
spiritual need of the sick person 
(since Confession and Extreme 
Unction will satisfy this) and 
Holy Communion is not to be 
given. 

Therefore, people summoning 
a priest to administer Extreme 


Unction should inform him 
whether the person in danger 
of death is capable of receiving, 
or whether he can receive with- 
out probability of an accident. 
Otherwise the priest may bring 
the Sacred Host and then be 
forced to carry it back to church 
again. 

So what should be prepared 
for an Extreme Unction call? 
In addition to the general items 
(stand covered with white cloth, 
crucifix, blessed candles, holy 
water), there should be a saucer 
with six small pieces of cotton 
batting (for the anointing of 
eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands, 
feet), another saucer with small 
pieces of bread (about an inch 
square—not crumbs!) and per- 
haps a slice of lemon, and a 
third saucer which is empty. 
Why the latter? So the priest 
can put pieces of cotton and 
bread into it as he uses them: 
otherwise he must place the used 
items either upon the table, or 
upon a saucer containing things 
not used. Finally, there should 
be a small towel on which the 
priest can wipe his hands after 
cleaning them with the bread 
(and lemon). 

Nowhere is there any need of 
salt, yet some people invariably 
include it in their preparation 
if they think the sick person is 
to be anointed. 

There is, in the last place, the 
call for Holy Communon— 
which now becomes Holy Viatic- 
um—and Extreme Unction to- 
gether. A combined preparation 
must now be made. Or, to speci- 
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fy again: stand covered with 
white cloth, crucifix, blessed can- 
dles, holy water, napkin for Com- 
munion cloth, glass of water, 
spoon, saucer with six pieces of 
cotton, saucer with bread (and 
lemon), empty saucer, small 
towel. 

In many cases the priest, aft- 
er administering Extreme Unc- 
tion, will request a small piece 


wrap the used cotton and the 
bread fragments, to be disposed 
of later by himself. If the priest 
leaves the used cotton and bread 
on the table, they should be care- 
fully gathered and burned by the 
family, since they will contain a 
small portion of the holy oils. 
And now—might it not be a 
good idea to cut out this article, 
place it in an envelope, and keep 


of paper, into which he will it with the sick call outfit? 


A Prayer to Saint Blaise, 


Bishop and Martyr. 
February 3 


O glorious Saint Blaise, who by thy martyrdom didst leave 
to the Church a precious witness to the faith, obtain for us the 
grace to preserve within ourselves this divine gift, and to de- 
fend without human respect, both by word and example, the 
truth of that same faith, which is so wickedly attacked and 
slandered in these our times. Thou who didst miraculously re- 
store a little child when it was at the point of death by reason 
of an affliction of the throat, grant us thy mighty protection in 
like misfortunes; and, above all, obtain for us the grace of 
Christian mortification together with a faithful observance of 
the precepts of the Church, which may keep us from offending 
Almighty God. Amen.—(An indulgence of 300 days). 

The modern views concerning love demolish the very foun- 
dations of morality because they lead to nothing less than the 
confounding of instinct and sentiment. Morality requires that 
instincts be guided by reason. A society that claims to be 
civilized and yet allows the sex instinct free play is inoculating 
itself with a virus of corruption which sooner or later will de- 

y stroy it. It is only a question of time.—Abbe Jean Viollet. 


Divorce rate is increasing much faster than population as 
a whole. In round numbers, since the Civil War the population 
of the United States has increased 300%, the number of mar- 
riages 600%, the number of divorces 2,000%. 
Education). 


(Family Life 


Punishment Is Good For Children 


Plan the hurt 
for the cure 


OvF title may sound terribly 

wrong to many people. They 
try to tell parents punishment is 
out of date, is cruel and unneces- 
sary. They suggest parents rea- 
son things out with children. 
Punishment, these people say, 
only suppresses a child’s natural 
desire for self-expression and 
hurts his future personality de- 
velopment. Yet it is because of 
such foolish talk that America 
is filled with spoiled children and 
juvenile criminals. Their desire 
for self-expression has been al- 
lowed to run wild. Early and 
firm and frequent punishment 
would have taught them to dis- 
cipline their lives. 


We need in families today a 
restoration of the fine art of 
punishing disobedient children. 
This fine art seeks not to harm 
children but to hurt them. And 
hurting them might mean either 
hurting their bodily feelings or 
their sensitive emotional feel- 
ings. Always the hurt is plan- 
ned for the cure that sensible 
parents have in mind for those 
they love. 


Don’t we all know that juve- 
nile misbehavior was far less 
serious in the days of the strap 
and the woodshed? Teen-agers 
used to learn quite fast that the 
paths of mischief only led to the 
aching regrets of the woodshed. 


Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. 


In teen-age language, they soon 
found “there was no percentage 
in being bad.” Boys who got too 
conceited or girls who pouted too 
obviously or noisily were prompt- 
ly lined up on the side of virtue 
with the threat or the reality of 
a dusting-off process. 


Too often nowadays we glori- 
fy the evil we seek to cure. As 
Dorothy Thompson told her read- 
ers recently: “A police officer 
complained to me the other day, 
‘If only we could have a special- 
ly selected staff of officers, all 
of them fathers, we could clean 
up most juvenile delinquency— 
car stealing, window breaking, 
shoplifting, annoying girls, and 
so on—in a week, providing we 
were allowed to give all first of- 
fenders a good licking, on that 
part of the anatomy designed for 
the purpose. But’ he added, ‘we 
aren’t allowed to treat these 
teen-agers for what they are— 
very naughty little boys—though 
to do so would give them nothing 
to brag about among their fel- 
lows. Oh, no. The press plays 
them up as victims of society, 
dual personalities, and thus their 
egos are further inflated, when 
inflated egos, bad cases of con- 
ceit, is their trouble in the first 
place.’ ” 


One of the first lessons chil- 
dren must learn is personal re- 


Talk delivered in the Faith in Our Time radio program, M. B. S., December 19, 1946 
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sponsibility for their own ac- 
tions. Unwise parents sometimes 
say to a child: “I know it wasn’t 
the real Peggy who did that 
nasty thing.” Such excusing 
guilt easily trains a child to 
blame his other self for his mis- 
takes. Even though we all have 
evil desires and tendencies deep 
in our makeup that we'd like to 
disown, we must honestly face 
them and learn to control them. 
“If I do evil things, contrary to 
God’s laws, I am wrong and 
should be punished,” is a prin- 
ciple we must teach youngsters 
right from the start. 


The next reality children must 
face is: A real punishment will 
come upon me, if I destroy. Any 
child quickly learns to laugh off 
a threa that is a lie, such as: 
“If you don’t go right up to bed, 
T’ll call the policeman.” Not only 
does the child take advantage 
of such a lie, but inwardly loses 
respect for his parents and for 
the virtue of truth-telling. Lies 
never take the place of firm and 
sound discipline.. 

But children won’t face such 
realities unless taught that cer- 
tain things are evil and others 
good. They must see certain 
things are bad not just because 
they offend parents, but precise- 
ly because they offend God. Good 
things must be done not merely 
because they are profitable, but 
because they carry out God’s 
laws. A child loves to live by 


ideals, and the greatest ideal is: 
Act always as you would with 
God looking right at you. The 
realization that “God sees me 


everywhere” is the best method 
to help children do right, even 
when parents are not present. 


A parent who punishes a child 
for failing to live up to this 
ideal that “God sees me every- 
where” will discover the child 
admits he deserves the punish- 
ment. Children have a strong 
sense of justice. But they can 
also quickly sense that you are 
punishing them just from anger 
or because of your cwn foul dis- 
position. So it’s always impor- 
tant to impress upon them that 
punishment falls only for failing 
to accomplish duties. 


Unless parents will be strong 
enough to enforce painful re- 
minders for violations, life itself 
will brutally punish the childish 
adult who thinks he gets away 
with things. Many important 
psychologists think the recent 
war turned up the largest num- 
ber of neurotic adults we ever 
discovered in America. They 
found the main cause was: 
Young men, babied and spoiled 
by adoring parents, especially 
silly mothers, just could not face 
the hard realities of war and 
went to pieces. Modern home 
life is too soft. It attempts to 
cushion children against all that 
is hard. Then the child is -not 
ready to endure life’s stern les- 
sons. 


Knowledge of right and wrong 
is not hereditary. Goodness of 
soul must be acquired through 
practice of right habits. All 
children are naughty but no child 
is bad. Most children will be 


PUNISHMENT IS GOOD FOR CHILDREN 


good and happy when parents 
train them in good habits from 
earliest days. And that train- 
ing must include punishments. 
That doesn’t mean this bogey- 
man type of punishment but a 
sane series of rules that apply 
when definite rules of the game 
of living are broken by the chil- 
dren. It may be physical, a good 
slap or a licking. It may be 
spiritual, a hurt look or a dis- 
appointed silence that indicates 
you feel the child has failed. It 
might be a heart-breaking re- 
fusal, no movies for a month, a 
cut in the allowance. And it 
ought to be—more often than 


it is — a work assignment, 
like doing the dishes alone for 
a week. Too many parents who 
complain: “I’ve done everything 
for that child, but look how she 
disobeys,” might remember 
that’s just the trouble. You did 
too much work and the child 
did too little. 

But please, my dear parents, 
once you’ve punished the child, 
forget the whole matter. Teen- 
agers constantly tell me: “Moth- 
er never really forgives: she for- 
ever reminds me of my mis- 
takes. ”” Maybe parents need 
the Spirit of Christmas all year 
long. 


Une Mother's View 


Not long ago a “Disgusted Down-state Mother” wrote the 
Chicago Tribune from Danville, Illinois, as follows: 

“T have read in your several papers from Chicago about 
Chicago mothers kicking about paying 20 cents for their chil- 
dren’s school lunches. Why don’t they try and feed their own 
children at home and see if they could do it on less than 20 


cents? 


“T have two school children who are not too lazy to come 
home at noon for a hot meal, which they should have. I am an 
ex-Chicago girl and I always had to walk to and from school 
four times a day, regardless of the weather. It never hurt us in 
those days and it certainly doesn’t hurt the children now. 

“They are much too pampered as it is and that is why there 
is so much of this so-called ‘juvenile delinquency.’ Most of the 
fault lies in the parents not wanting to be bothered with their 


children.” 


So true! But the good woman is preaching to deaf ears.— 
The Bulletin, N.C.W.C., Dec., 1946. 


Jack: Well, Jim, how’s the baby? Does it seem to take to 


you? 
Jim: Take to me! 


Why, he sleeps all day when I’m at 


work just so he can stay awake with me all night! 
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From House To Home 


Paul Stroh, C.SS.R. 


HE transformation of a house 
into a home,” says Father 
Lord, “is one of the major mir- 
acles of life. To take four bare 
walls with blank windows and 
protesting doors and to fill them 
with life and meaning, to give 
them significance and personal- 
ity that reaches out like a dis- 
tinctive smile to welcome a 
stranger or to greet a returning 
friend, is one of the achieve- 
ments that mark the development 
of a young couple, and almost, 
we might say, the development 
of a civilization.” 


Every young couple soon real- 
izes that furnishing a home is a 
.bigger problem than was at first 
imagined. Expenses pile up fast- 
er than they thought. It does 
not take long until they see the 
necessity of intelligent buying 
and wise planning of purchases. 


It is an interesting and fascin- 
ating project for those about to 
marry to plan the purchasing of 
the furniture and furnishings of 
their new home, so that they may 
reconcile desire and income. They 
should sit down together and do 
some “paper planning” before 
the actual buying. Here is one 
suggestion about how that plan- 
ning can be done! 


1. Determine the approximate 
amount of money you can spend 
in furniture and furnishings be- 
fore the wedding and how much 


One of the major 
miracles of life 


you can reasonably set aside for 
these items each week or month 
after the wedding; say, for the 
next year,—better still, for about 
six months. 


2. Get a pencil and some writ- 
ing paper and make out a list of 
the things you want to get:— 

a) On one sheet, mark those 
things that are absolutely neces- 
sary; 

b) On another, those that are 
useful; and 


c) On a third, those that add 
to comfort and convenience, 


Some find it an aid in this paper 
planning to cut out selected ad- 
vertisements from newspapers 
and magazines that give a des- 
cription and a picture of the arti- 
cles together with the price. 
Have an eye not only to appear- 
ance and looks but to utility and 
durability as well. It is much 
wiser to plan on getting a few, 
well-selected articles at first and 
then add the others when you 
get settled and know better your 
needs and the purchasing power 
of your income. Do not plan on 
getting cheap, temporary make- 
shifts. That will cost more in 
the long run. 

8. After you know how much 
you can spend and the things you 
hope to buy, go out together on a 
window-shopping tour. Go into 


the stores, examine the articles, 
mark down the prices. Do not 
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order anything at all. When you 
come home from these trips, 
write down on your lists the 
various prices next to the articles 
you entered before. Then add up 
the totals—and get the smelling 
salts, because the amount will 
frighten you. 

You will now have to make ad- 
justments all along the line, but 
that will be easier than you 
think. Some of the furniture 
you saw on display will probably 
be much too bulky for your 
apartments. It looked small 
enough in the large store, but in 
your rooms it will be a monstros- 
ity. You were carried away by 
the enthusiasm of the moment 
and thought that you would like 
to have it. Now you know that 
you wouldn’t want it anyway. 

Prudent purchasers buy furni- 
ture that has a pleasing propor- 
tion to the size of their rooms. 
Some even measure their rooms 
and draw a rough floor-plan with 
markings for doors, windows and 
floor-spaces. I know a number 
of families that save space and 
money by using bungalow furni- 
ture. Not only is it smaller, 
sturdier and cheaper, but it is 
lighter to move around, easier 
to clean and to keep clean. 

Before you actually buy, you 
should have convinced yourselves 
that you made your selection for 
the benefit of both, rot one only. 
That applies to everything you 

_ buy or do. Sometimes, the young 
bride or groom can be very sel- 
fish without intending or realiz- 
ing it. When you buy, too, buy 
the most important pieces first. 


If you.buy on the installment 
plan, be mighty prudent in the 
contracts you make. Buying on 
the installment plan can often be 
a great danger. The part pay- 
ment for each item may seem 
small, but the aggregate is 
large and becomes a constant 
source of worry. Be wary of 
“carrying charges” time 
buying. Don’t pay exhorbitant 
interest charges. It isn’t neces- 
sary, and sometimes doubles the 
cost of articles. 


It is sometimes possible to 
make tactful suggestions, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to your friends 
who are going to give you wed- 
ding presents. You could even 
make up a list of such presents 
so that you will be prepared 
when asked. Your friends want 
to give you gifts that you can 
use. They will appreciate know- 
ing your desires and your needs. 

It is hardly necessary for me 
to tell you that you should be 
provided with a crucifix, a re- 
minder of our Blessed Mother, 
and a holy-water container. 

Table linens, bed linens and the 
like are often overlooked in the 
preparation for the new home. 
Of course, they should be the 
proper size. Hence, you should 
know the dimensions of your 
tables and beds before you get 
the linens. 

Remember that you are start- 
ing your home. Do not expect 


to have everything in the begin- 
ning that your parents have now. 
It took many years for them to 
accumulate the things they have. 
Be patient. 


Edwin Baird 


GIOVANNI the office boy wor- 

shipped Anne Winkler the 
switchboard girl. He gazed at 
her by day with adoration and 
dreamed of her by night with 
adolescent fervor. 

This morning, her switchboard 
bloomed with flowers and candy, 
for this was Anne’s birthday. 
Giovanni slanted a look of con- 
tempt at the gifts. Ephemeral 
tokens! Soon consumed and 
quickly forgotten. 

He would give her something 
better; something no other per- 
son could give her, something 
she would always remember. 

Giovanni’s most treasured pos- 
session was an old Florentine 
coin, a gift from his cousin in 
Milan, curiously set in a metal 
disc not unlike a silver dollar. 
On one side of the disc a line 
was engraved in Italian script, 
“With All My Love,” and on the 
other these words in English, 
“Always Remember Me.” 

And so Giovanni walked to 
Anne’s switchboard and bestowed 
upon her the thing he treasured 
most. 

“For you, Miss Winkler, from 
me. Please keep it always to 
remember me by.” 

“But, Joe! You’re not leaving 
us?” 

“Oh, no, Miss Winkler, I don’t 
mean that. I mean I want it for 
your birthday, because I lo— 
... Because I want you to 
think of me...” 


The Florentine Coin 


A Short Story 


Flushing painfully, he turned 
and fled. 

Anne stared at the coin in her 
hand, puzzled by the line, “With 
All My Love,” then read the 
line in English, “Always Re- 
member Me.” And then she lifted 
her blond head and gazed at 
an ornate young man who occu- 
pied the head desk in the general 
office. A tender expression soft- 
ened her blue eyes. This was 
Clifton Reilly, newly promoted 
to chief clerk. She slipped the 
earphones from her yellow bob 
and approached him as one might 
approach a great personage. 

“Mr. Reilly—” 


“Oh, hello, 
birthday!” 


“Mr. Reilly, I want to congrat- 
ulate you on your new position, 
and I want to give you—this. 
See what’s written on it? ‘Al- 
ways Remember Me.’” 


“Thanks, Annie. You bet I'll 
remember you.” 


Not long however, was Annie 
remembered by the handsome 
Mr. Reilly. He was soon think- 
ing again of Patricia Harris. 
Incomparable Patricia (how he 
loved to roll her name on his 
tongue!) exquisitely poised, 
superbly groomed, with clear 
gray eyes and_ breathtaking 


Annie. Happy 


beauty. A girl in a _ million. 
And tonight she was leaving for 
a vacation in Florida. 

No telling what might happen 
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down there. All those wealthy 
old guys with nothing to do— 
they’d be buzzing around her like 
sandflies. She might even fall 
for one of them ... His eyes 
came to rest on the coin in his 
hand. Idly he read the words, 
“Always Remember Me.” Sud- 
denly he snapped his fingers. 
Sure! Just the thing! He shoved 
back his chair and went to her 
office. 


Such a lovely office, he thought 
—like her own perfect loveliness 
—flooded with sunshine, ll 
merry and bright. And now it 
was fragrant with many flowers. 


“Good morning, Cliff.” 


“Well, Miss Harris, you look 
like you’re opening a florist’s 
shop.” 

She smiled and touched the 
roses on her desk. “It was so 
dear of all of you... .” 

Reilly flushed. “I didn’t chip 
in on the flowers, Miss Harris. 
I wanted to give you something 
more personal.” He placed the 
Florentine coin in her hand. 
“There you are, Miss Harris, 
When you get homesick in Flori- 
da just take a gander at that, 
and—you’ll remember me.” 

After he had gone, Patricia 
sat in a pensive reverie, think- 
ing not of Clifton Reilly, but of 
her employer, Rufus J. Still- 
man. She knew she was in love 
with Mr. Stillman, desperately, 
hopelessly in love, and she also 
knew that he was not in love 
with her. To him she was mere- 
ly a competent secretary, nothing 
more, 


Her eyes became aware of the 
object in her hand. She studied 
the Italian inscription, trans- 
lated it, “With All My Love.” 
A wraith of a smile touched her 
lips. She dropped the coin in a 
pocket of her tailored suit, went 
to Stillman’s private office and 
walked across the thick rug to 
his desk, where he sat studying 
his production manager’s month- 
ly report. 

“Well, Pat,” he said, without 
glancing up, “all set for your 
trip?” 

“Yes, Mr. Stillman.” She look- 
ed down at his head, her soul 
in her eyes. 

He turned a page of the vol- 
uminous report, moved his head 
only to scan a table of figures. 


“T’ve some last minute shop- 
ping to do, Mr. Stillman, and 
if you’ve no objection—” 

“Of course not, Pat. Go right 
ahead. Call it a day.” He turned 
another page of the report. 

She was suddenly assailed by 
an insane desire to tear the re- 
port from his hand and implore 
him to look at her. But she only . 
said, “Thank you, Mr. Stillman. 
Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye, Pat. 
time.” 

She moved toward the door, 
paused at the threshold, looked 
back at him. His head was still 
buried in the report. He rose to 
consult a chart on the wall—and 
saw her standing in the doorway. 

“Well, get a good rest, Pat. 
Forget all about business and 
come back full of pep. Goodbye 


Have a nice 


and good luck!” He pressed her 
hand and turned back to the 
chart. 

She trembled and swayed 
slightly toward him. Her hand 
fluttered out toward his shoulder, 
but she quickly recovered her- 
self and thrust her hand into 
her pocket. Her fingers touched 
something there. 

“Oh, Mr. Stillman, I’ve some- 
thing here I’d like to give you. 
As a sort of remembrance. It has 
two messages, one in Italian, 
that I — wish you’d read— 
sometime.” 

In another second she was 
gone, and he was staring, puz- 
zled, at the Florentine coin, turn- 
ing it over curiously in his palm. 
Before he could examine its let- 
tering, the telephone called him 
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to his desk, and he dropped the 
coin carelessly into a vest pock- 
et. 

“Your chauffeur is here with 
the car, Mr. Stillman.” 

He glanced at his watch. Near- 
ly noon. Luncheon appointment 
with Harry Lemont. Golf after- 
ward at the country club. Must 
hurry! 

At the outer office door he 
came to a sudden halt. He'd 
forgotten something. He caught 
sight of a dark-haired lad. 

“Here, boy. Run back to my 
office and get my golf clubs. 
Bring them to my car. Wait! 
Here’s something for you.” 

He reached into his vest pocket 
and dropped the Florentine coin 
into the hand of Giovanni the 
office boy. 


Housing In America 


Millions of low-income families inhabit disease-ridden 
vermin-infested insanitary firetraps in the slums of America. 
They are condemned to spend the rest of their lives there be- 
cause they are unable to pay the rent required for a decent 
dwelling. 

Thousands of young couples are living unhappy sterile 
lives finding it exceedingly difficult to heed the wishes of nature 
and the Creator to rear a family. Children need living space 
and rent is high—if indeed a larger dwelling were available. 
Wages, unfortunately, are not high enough to pay for larger 
quarters. They have an idea that their family should be raised 
under decent and healthy instead of slum surroundings—if there 

: is to be a family. 

Yes, this is America—the land of plenty—the land that has : 
attained the highest standard of living of any nation in the 
history of the world. This is the country where democracy has 
survived and the country which Providence has saved from 
destruction by bombing. This is the country of the housing 
shortage. This is the country of the housing crisis!—Ernest 
J. Bohn. 


Somebody Stole 


Be sure before 
you accuse anyone 


| OOKING back to childhood 

days, we recall the constant 
cry that rang through the corri- 
dors of school: “Somebody stole 
my book!” Never in the history 
of education has it been known 
that a pupil lost or mislaid his 
book . . . or his rubbers... or 
his hat... or his pencil ... or his 
skates; somebody always stole it. 


It’s a tearful cry, a sign of 
complete confidence in one’s own 
infallibility and guiltlessness 
and the scandalous inclinations 
of other people. We laugh at it 
alittle now. And yet... 

The now completely competent 
housekeeper who once on a time 
was a rather frightened and ex- 
perimental bride in her first 
apartment was telling me the 
other day of her fight with the 
laundry. She had been settled 
rather briefly in her new apart- 
ment when she began to miss 
some of her linens from the re- 
turned laundry. 

Now, a bride’s linens are of 
utmost importance to her, and 
the loss of them is like an abrupt 
departure of the honeymoon. So 
she started to pester the laundry. 
The guilty laundry was not re- 
turning the items she sent them. 
She was missing napkins and 
tablecloths and pillow slips and 
towels. 

She wanted action, and right 
away. Needless to say, her hus- 
From a syndicated newspaper column. 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


band was dragged into the argu- 
ment. He stormed to the office 
of the laundry, not once, but 
again and again. The laundry 
pleaded not guilty, only to be 
met by the scorn of the bride 
and her husband. They wanted 
their lost linen, and at once. 

Fortunately they made an up- 
ward move to a better apart- 
ment... and in the moving pro- 
cess the bride discovered all the 
lost linens carefully stacked in 
her clothes closet. She had never 
sent them to the laundry. In an 
excess of care she had stored 
them in a safe and secret place. 

“Somebody stole my hat.. .” 

Then there is the lady who 
happened to own so beautiful a 
gold rosary that she had it in- 
sured. One day she realized 
that it was gone. She ‘combed 
the house. She ran ads in the 
lost-and-found. Finally it came 
upon her that it had been stolen. 
So she informed the insurance 
company, which after some in- 
vestigation and haggling paid 
the full amount. 

Six months later she sent a 
large chair to be reupholstered. 
The firm sent back to her the 
lost gold rosary, which had fallen 
far down the side of the chair. 
With shame-faced reluctance she 
paid back the insurance money. 
But. 

“Somebody stole my rubbers 

” 


Rev John C. Knott 


"THERE used to be the frank 

and open character who be- 
lieved in calling a spade a 
spade. He was never a very 
popular personage in that type 
of nice society which had sensi- 
bilities so tender as to be easily 
wounded by his frank observa- 
tions and seemingly unnecessary 
insistence on using words for 
purposes other than that of 
camouflage. His breed must 
have passed away with the age 
of double-talk. “A spade aint a 
spade anymore.” 


It should not surprise us, al- 
though actually it does, that a 
civilization which has lost al- 
most entirely its moral sense of 
sex values, should at the same 
time sentimentalize over such 
horrid realities as murder, adul- 
tery, abortion, infidelity, deceit, 
and perjury and like the fairy 
godmother by waving the wand 
of euphemism attempt to change 
these dirty cinderellas into 
pretty golden princesses. 


Sometimes the wand has to be 
waved more than once. The tak- 
ing of the life of another on 
one’s own private authority used 
to be recognized as murder. 
These days you can not be too 
sure. The wand was waved once 
and lo—the sooty face of cin- 
derella became almost white and 


‘A Spade Aint A Spade 


Anymore 


The nation is losing 
its moral sense 


her clothes less ragged, but she 
still could be recognized as a 
poor relation. This was Miss 
Mercy Killing. While she was an 
improvement, her low origin was 
too evident, so again the wand 
was waved and there sprang 
forth from the ashes the sweet 
girlish figure clothed in gold and 
white of Miss Euthanasia. 
However, as one’s eyes became 
accustomed to the brilliance of 
this vision of innocence and 
beauty one sees rising from the 
slender column of her neck the 
fleshless cheeks, the empty eye 
sockets and the jeering open 
mouth of death’s head. For 
however we may sentimentalize 
over the distress and pain of an 
incurable disease, we must not 
be blinded to the fact that the 
time and manner of death is 
God’s choice, not ours. 


The uncapitalized planned 
parenthood is another nice 
phrase. Taken as it stands it 
could mean any number of ex- 
cellent things. It might refer 
to parenthood which was the 
result of a plan determined by 
right reason and pursued by the 
whole being under the direction 
and control of reason. Or con- 
sidered in another light it might 
refer to parenthood developed 
according to the plan of God. 
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Actually when you capitalize 
that phrase thus—Planned Par- 
enthood—you have something 
entirely different. Then it comes 
to mean something not quite so 
positive as its propagators 
would like us to believe. In 
practice it amounts to a course 
of action which prevents parent- 
hood. Nor does the advocacy of 
the proper spacing of children— 
a worthwhile idea in itself—on 
the part of the professional 
Planned Parenthooders mean 
very much, since it is a physi- 
cal impossibility to space no 
children, or even one child. 
There must be two or more be- 
fore one can talk of spacing. 


According to Thompson, an 
authority in the population 
field, 25 percent of the married 
women of child bearing age in 
the United States have no chil- 
dren and 25 percent more of the 
same group have one child 
apiece. That averages out to a 
half a child apiece for half the 
married women of this enlight- 
ened country. The only plan- 
ning obvious in such a situation 
is a completely negative one and 
the only spacing evident is the 
very wide space separating the 
proclamations from the practice 
of modern birth controllers. 


A group must be judged by its 
actions more than by its words, 
by its results in practice more 
than by its proclaimed ends. 
That is particularly true now 
when words are used not so 
much to express thoughts and 
ideas, as they are to conceal and 


camouflage. More important 
than ever, is it necessary to 
apply as a testing formula, the 
eminently practical Scriptural 
phrase—by their fruits you shall 
know them. 


Judged according to that 
standard the euthanasists are 
not the solvers of the age-old 
human problem of pain and suf- 
fering, so much as they are the 
sentimental legalizers of old- 
fashioned murder and the well- 
meaning lifters of the lid of the 
Pandora’s box holding in partial 
check the evils of hatred, greed 
and selfishness. Remove the 
sanctions imposed by nature 
and a wise society and however 
altruistic may be the intentions 
of our sentimentalists they will 
be surprised to find the large 
numbers of realists willing to 
take advantage of their gener- 
osity by removing, in a legal 
fashion of course, human ob- 
stacles to possible inheritances 
or even merely to their own 
personal convenience. 


It is a strange contradiction, 


and one difficult to understand,° 


that the euthanasists, most of 
whom regularly worship at the 
shrine of Science, should be the 
first to admit the failure of their 
god to cure the incurable and 
to soothe the unsoothable. Such 
an admission seemingly might 
auger hope for their future. 
Unfortunately, it has only led 
them to choosing the tragic al- 
ternative of curing the cold by 
chopping off the head. 


Remembering the _ Biblical 
test we can more readily under- 
stand also why the Planned Par- 
enthood group changed their 
name a few years ago from the 
Birth Control Federation of 
America Inc. to their present 
noble, if misdirecting, title. 
After years of propaganda 
which quoted case after case of 
abnormal child delivery to the 
consequent loss of health or life 
to the mothers involved, and 
after decades of asking the 
question, “Do you want this to 
happen to you?” they are dis- 
turbed to find that no one did 
want it to happen and that as a 
consequence practically no one 
was having children, at least no- 
body among “the better class.” 
During the war years when 
large families suddenly became 
the pride of the nation and even 
the non-thinking began to real- 
ize that if we were to survive as 
a nation, family life must be en- 
couraged, the propaganda em- 
phasis was shifted. It was no 
longer to be planned uncontrol 
but rather planned parenthood. 
Unfortunately for the country, 
the new line is not catching on 
as well as the old. The roots of 
selfishness have become too 
deeply imbedded and anchored in 
hearts cold with uncharity to be 
pulled out by any line which has 
as its main drawing power the 
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vague for-the-good-of-society 
appeal. 

Some of our “best people” are 
euthanasists and many of the 
“better class” are Planned Par- 
enthooders, but the ownership 
of wealth does not necessarily 
imply the possession of intelli- 
gence, nor does the enjoyment 
of social position necessarily 
posit a moral awareness. 

Recently hundreds of doctors 
are alleged to have supported 
attempts for the legalization of 
euthanasia. Perhaps it may be 
that modern doctors no longer 
take the traditional Hippocratic 
oath, “I will use treatment to 
help the sick according to my 
ability and judgment, but never 
with a view to injury and 
wrongdoing. Neither will I ad- 
minister a poison to anybody 
when asked to do so, nor will I 
suggest such a course.” Perhaps 
it may be that these words no 
longer signify what they seem 
to mean. A number of ministers 
have also come out within the 
last month or two supporting the 
Planned Parenthood’s perennial 
drive for attention. If they are 
representative of non-Catholic 
religions in the United States, 
it may well be that the weather 
vane on top of the steeples of so 
many non-Catholic churches is 
more symbolic than one might 
think. 


Every expectant mother in the province of Ontario, Canada, 
is entitled to one medical examination by a physician of her own 
choice, at public expense. A law providing $5 for each such ex- 
amination went into effect October 1, 1946. 


Good Manners 


A polished diamond 
is better accepted 


ROMZONE very wise in the 
ways of the world once said: 
“If you want to know what kind 
of a home a man has come from, 
invite him to dinner.” 

Whether or not one cares 
about outward forms, the fact 
remains that manners are very 
important to future attainment. 
In a world as busy as this is, 
people are much given to snap 
judgments; and as those who 
rely on such judgments have ar- 
rived at their procedure after 
long experience, snap judgments 
are more likely to be correct 
than most people are willing to 
admit. 

It is, therefore, deplorable that 
good manners are decidedly on 
the decline so far as the rank and 
file are concerned. Young people, 
especially, are inclined to be 
careless, and to ignore or forget 
what has been taught them on 
this subject. 

Good table manners, which 
mark an individual as_ well 
brought up and mindful of the 
feelings of others, can be acquir- 
ed at any stage of life; but they 
are most easily instilled in very 
early childhood. Parents who 
care about the future of their 
children take especial care to 
teach them good manners as soon 
as they are able to understand 
anything. Such instruction re- 
quires patience, but it pays vast 
dividends in young people who 


Pay Dividends 


Olive E. MacDonald 


are well poised and confident of 
their approach to others. 

To be well mannered, one does 
not need to have mastered the 
texts of books on etiquette. Most- 
ly, one needs to have a sincere 
consideration for the feelings of 
others, and a general knowledge 
of the fitness of things. Using 
the wrong fork for salad is not 
nearly so important as gulping 
down coffee with a mouthful of 
food, or carrying on a loud table 
conversation about a_ subject 
which may be upsetting to other 
diners. 

The person who is always 
mindful of the convenience and 
rights of other people is always 
well mannered even though he 
may not know the exact rules 
laid down by Emily Post. He will 
cultivate an _ objectivity of 
thought which will be an unerr- 
ing rule to guide him even in sit- 
uations with which he is un- 
familiar, and will recommend 


him to those who are practiced ~ 


in courteous routine. 

There is no denying that a 
“diamond in the rough” has good 
material; but it gets into good 
company faster and more surely 
if it is polished. Good manners 
are not a sign of insincerity. 
They are a sign of intelligent 
cooperation with established or- 
der, and are very often a direct 
route into circles of well being 
and progress. 


For the Children 


Joseph And Mary Prepare 
To Name Jesus 


Rev. Alexander P. Schorsch, C. M. 
Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, OSB 


"TOMORROW it is eight days 

since Baby Jesus was born. 
You know we must bless Baby 
Jesus and bring Him into our 
Religion.” This is what Joseph 
said to Mary early in the morn- 
ing of the seventh day after 
Jesus was born. 


“I know, Joseph,” Mary said. 
“And tomorrow we shall give 
Him the name, Jesus. Of course, 
we have been calling Him Jesus 
between us. But tomorrow we 
shall tell everybody that His 
Name is Jesus. And we must 
have a little feast.” 


“That is right,” said Joseph. 
“But how are we going to have 
a little feast? We know no one 
in Bethlehem.” 


“We could have a feast with- 
out anybody. But there is a 
family next door. They are poor- 
er than we. I think we should 
invite them. I am sure they 
will be glad to come.” 

“On the way to my job,” said 
Joseph, “I shall invite these peo- 
ple. You know, Mary, I am 
working for some rich man in 
town. He asked me to fix his 
windows and doors. The money 


will come in handy. This re- 


A story to be read 
to the little tots 


minds me. I must hurry or I 
shall be late.’ 

Mary smiled at Joseph who 
was always so practical. She 
said, “All right, Joseph. I shall 
keep busy until you come back. 
But your tools are in Nazareth.” 

“The rich man told me that 
he had some tools,” said Joseph. 

Before he left, Joseph went 
to take a look at the Baby Jesus. 
Baby Jesus was sleeping with 
a smile on His face. Joseph 
looked at Him and smiled. He 
was happy. It was a pleasure 
to work for Jesus and Mary. 
Then he bade Mary good-bye 
and left the house. 

When Joseph came to the 
house next to him, he went in. 
He found the man of the house 
busy making shoes. He said, 
“God be with you, neighbor.’ 

“God bless you,” greeted the 

man. 
“You know,” said Joseph, “to- 
morrow it is eight days since our 
Baby was born. We should like 
to have you and your wife come 
over.” 

“We should like to come,” 
said the man. “But we are 
very poor.” 
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“What difference does that 
make?” asked Joseph. “We are 
poor, too. My wife, Mary, told 
me to call you and your wife. 
And I want you to come.” 

“All right, we shall come,” 
agreed the man. “What are you 
going to call the Baby Boy?” 

“Jesus,” said Joseph. 

“That is a fine name,” said the 
man. “Tell Mary your wife 
that we shall be there. My 
name is John and my wife’s 
name is Judith.” 


Then Joseph said, “God be 
with you,” and the man said, 
“God bless you.” Joseph now 
walked fast. He had to walk 
fast to get to his job on time. 
He walked from his street into 
a bigger street. Then he walk- 
ed up a hill. There on top of 
the hill was a very large house. 
Joseph went in at the gate. In- 
side he met one of the servants. 
He said, “I am the carpenter 
whom your master wants to do 
some job.” 

The servant said, “You stay 
here. I shall get the master.” 

Joseph went under a tree and 
waited in the shade. He did 
not wait long. The master came. 
He was dressed in silk. He 
walked with his head up high. 
When he came to him, Joseph 
said, “God bless you.” 

The rich man looked at Joseph 
and then said, “There are some 
windows and doors that need 
fixing. My servant will show 


you these windows and doors. 
You cannot fix them all today. 
But you can come back tomor- 
Tow and the next day.” 


“T cannot come tomorrow. But 
I can come the day after.” 

“Why cannot you come tomor- 
row?” asked the rich man. 

“Well, you see,” said Joseph, 
“my wife has a Baby Boy. To- 
morrow it will be eight days 
since He was born. So tomor- 
row we are going to give Him 
a name, and we are going to 
have a little feast.” 

“Hm, Hm,” said the rich man. 
“Is this the Boy that was born 
in a cave?” 

“Yes,” said Joseph. 

“Hm,” said the rich man 
again. “People are telling 
strange stories about Him. What 
are you going to call Him?” 

“We are going to give Him 
the name Jesus,” answered 
Joseph. 


The rich man looked at Joseph, 
then grunted and said under his 
breath: “The idea. To give 
such a great name to this boy, 
a nobody. The poor are getting 
proud these days.” Aloud he 
said, “All right, you can stay 
home tomorrow.” Then his heart 
softened. “I suppose,” he said 
kindly, “you could use the money 
you get for your job today.” 

“Yes,” answered Joseph. 
“Money at this time would come 
in handy.” 

“Hm,” said the rich man. He 
turned to his servant. “At the 
end of the day’s work, pay this 
man.” Then turning to Joseph, 
he said, “By the way your tools 
are at Nazareth?” 

“Yes,” said Joseph. 

The rich man said to the ser- 
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vant, “I believe we have some 
carpenter’s tools. Let him use 
them.” Then he said to Joseph, 
“God be with you.” 


Joseph answered, “God bless 
you.” 


As the rich man walked by 
his servant he said softly, “Pay 
him more than usual. More so, 
if he is a good worker. And 
give him some wine.” 


Then the servant took Joseph 
and showed him all the win- 
dows and doors that needed 
fixing. “But,” he said, “you 
look around and fix any thing 
that needs fixing. Now, come. 
I shall show you where the tools 
are.” 


Joseph went with the servant. 
He picked out the tools he need- 


ed. And he began to work. He 
liked to work. He liked to do 
it well because it pleased God. 
And he liked to do it because 
he was working for Jesus and 
Mary. He worked well and he 


worked fast. It was a warm 
day, but not too warm, so 
Joseph found it pleasant to work. 

In the afternoon the servant 
looked over the windows and 
doors Joseph had fixed. He said 
to himself, “What a fine job this 
carpenter is doing and how much 
he has finished already.” 

At the end of the day the 
servant went to Joseph. He 
said, “You are a fine carpenter. 
I have never seen a better one. 
Just put the tools in this cor- 
ner. I shall put them away. 
Here are your wages and here 
is some wine from the master 


for your feast,” and he handed 
Joseph the money and the wine, 


Joseph looked at the money, 
He frowned. “You have given 
me twice too much. You had 
better take half of it back.” 


“No, no,” said the servant, 
“vou keep it. The master told 
me to give it to you. He is 
gruff but he is kind. Anyway, 
you deserve it. Happy feast 
day.” 

“Thanks very much for your 
good wishes,” said Joseph, “and 
may God bless your master.” 


Joseph was tired but he felt 
happy. He had worked for 
Jesus and Mary, why shouldn’t 
he be happy? He went home 
fast. He could hardly wait until 
he saw Mary and Jesus. He 
went in by the gate. When he 
stepped into the yard, Mary 
came to the door. She said “God 
bless you, Joseph. Are you 
tired?” 

Joseph said, “God bless you 
Mary, I am a little tired. Here 
is the money I earned. The mas- 
ter was very generous. And he 
also gave me wine for our feast. 
How is Baby Jesus?” 

“He just woke up,” said Mary. 
“I shall give Him something to 
eat. You wash up. The sup- 
per is ready, and the table is 
set.” 

“All right,” said Joseph. 

But Joseph had to see Baby 
Jesus first. He went to the bed 
where Jesus was. He played 
with His tiny little fingers. 
Baby Jesus smiled at Joseph and 
Joseph was happy. 


| 
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Then Jesus went to wash him- 
self. Mary gave Jesus some- 
thing to eat. When Jesus had 
eaten, Mary put Him to bed. 


Now Mary and Joseph sat 
down to eat their supper, but 
first they prayed. Joseph told 
Mary that their neighbors were 
coming tomorrow. “He is call- 
ed John and she Judith” He 
also told her about the rich man. 
Mary smiled and said, “See, 
Joseph, even the rich are good, 
but they don’t want to show it.” 


After supper Joseph helped 
Mary wash the dishes. Then 
Joseph said, “I am going to give 
the donkey water to drink and 
fix his straw bed for the night. 
After that I shall go to the gar- 
den to pick some fruit for to- 
morrow.” 

“That is fine,” said Mary. 
“I have baked bread and cake 
for tomorrow. I have a little to 
sew on a new outfit I am mak- 
ing for Baby Jesus. When I 
am done, I shall come out to the 
garden.” 

Joseph took the donkey to the 
well and gave him to drink. 
Then he took him back and fixed 
a straw bed for him. After this 


he went to the garden with a 
basket. 


Mary was finishing the clothes 
for Baby Jesus. As she was 
working, she sang to little Jesus. 
He smiled. When she finished 
the dress, she wrapped up Baby 
Jesus and took Him in her arms. 
With Him she went into the gar- 
den. Joseph had already filled 
the basket. There were some 
ripe oranges and figs in the 
basket. Now Joseph was pull- 
ing weeds here and there. 


Mary said to Joseph, “Those 
figs and oranges look fine. I 
think we shall have a beautiful 
feast tomorrow. Look at the 
sky around the sun. It is yel- 
low, gold, and red.” 

“Yes, Mary, our feast tomor- 
row will be beautiful. God has 
blessed us very much. Of course, 
we had our troubles, but who 
doesn’t? But look, the sun is 
sinking fast. Soon it will be 
dark. I think Baby Jesus is 
sleepy. Let us go inside.” 

Mary put Jesus to bed. Joseph 
went to see if the donkey was 
asleep. Then he came in. He 
and Mary prayed. Tonight they . 
prayed longer than usual. 


The Cure 


“Why, hello, Harold,” Claude said somewhat surprised. “I 
haven’t seen you for weeks. The last time we met you said you 
were going away to school to cure your stuttering. Did it 


do you any good?” 


“She sells sea shells by the seashore,” Harold answered. 

“You’re cured, why that’s wonderful,” Claude answered. 

“Yes, it’s w-w-wonderful b-b-but I c-c-can’t go around 
8-s-saying that a-all d-d-day.”—Cal Norris in The Victorian. 


RELIGIOUS 
HOME INSTRUCTION 


MADE EFFECTIVE BY 


EASY-TO-USE SLIDEFILMS 
Your family en religion 


at home 

with pictures. 
Many Catechetical Slidefilm Home 
ae are available including the f 


THE BIBLE CATECHISM 
Set of 8 stri S pn ures with Needed 
Explanations and Study Helps 
Old and New Testament, Historical Intro- 
duction to the Catechism, The Apostles’ 
Creed, e Commandments in General, The 
Catechism in view, Favorite Hymns. 
The Stations. $12.00 


WHAT CATHOLICS HAVE 
BUTED 


Set of 6 strips—433 
needed 


very 


fra, Civics, 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY—Set No. 1 


Set of 8 strips— 
276 pictures 

Our Lady of Lourdes, Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, Our 
Lady of Fatima, Dr. Carrel 
and Lourdes, Song of Berna- 
dette, I and II, Christian 
Behlen—Apostle 

St. Bernard. 


SLIDEFILMS ARE 
SAFE, 


Aloysius. 142.00 


BIOGRAPHY—Set No. 1 


Set of 8 strips— 
351 pictures 
Pope Pius XII, Damien of 
Molokai, Cardinal Newman, 
Matt’ Talbot, Tekakwitha. 
Don Icanal 


EASY TO ‘use, 
INTERESTING, 
EFFECTIVE, 
Low CosrT, 
TEACHING TOOL 
SPECIALLY SUITE 
FOR RELIGIOUS 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


Chapl Father Geh: 
plain — er ir 
ing, Louis Pasteur. $12.00 


COMBINATION OFFER 

Anyone of the above Home pexty Courses, and a 
8.V.E. Model Q Shidefilm projector spare bulb 
3.95 

SLIDEFILM STUDY COURSES EXCHANGED 
wate 6 months A used Course in good condition 
guchanged for a different Home Study Course 
this ous Home Study Course is 
limited to s and slidefilms we 
* can buy. bey present we have 100 —_ enrolled, 
and have the equipment on hand to start 50 a ddi- 

ilies. Enrollment 


tional fam’ in the order applications 
are received. Send application to 


Co-Op Parish Activities Service 


FATHER NELL, Director 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS 


CONTRI- 

TO AMERICAN LIFE 
ictures ¢ her 
explanat 


Missions, Coloniz- 
are, and 
12.00 


U. 8. CHURCH HISTORY 
Set. No. 1—SGet of 8 strips 
—273 pictures 


syllab' 
Social 


The Spirit of Notre Dame, 
he Congressman Priest, 


Father DeSmet, The Apos 
tle of the Alleghenies, Ju- 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Set. No. 1—Set of 8 strips 
291 pictures 
Theban Legion, the 
of the Guillotine 


Benedict, The White 

—St. Catherine of Sienna, 

Harvester of St. 

Euphbrasia. $12.00 


MANY OTHER 
AVAILABLE 


Study Clubs and a So- 
cieties can these 
and other tlidefilms. 


Fit 
nipero Serra, St. Isaac Jo 
gues, St. Frances Cabrini, 
Poet Priest of the South. 
St. Caecilia, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Cure of Ars, St. 
Martin de Porres, St. Philip 
Neri, St. Camillus de Lellis, A F 
Hero of the Hills — &t. 
8.V.E. Model Q 4 
Slidefilm Projector 
with Case $31.40 


Good 
“Medicine. 


Much of the illness of the world 
today is attributed to Communist 
and anti-Catholic propaganda. Com- 


THE 


OUNODSEE 
EAR 


bat this illness with the medicine 
of good reading. Choose a selec- 
tion of the pamphlets from the 
list below—or send only $1.00 for 
one copy of each of the following 
pamphlets. 


AMERICA UNDER THREE FLAGS 


10¢ 


HYMNS; WAY OF CROSS; COMMUNION PRAYERS 10c 


WHEN YOU PRAY SAY “OUR FATHER” 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 
LIFE OF OUR LADY (For Children) 


CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
“| BELIEVE” 


DIALOGUE ON EARLY, DAILY COMMUNION 
PARISH DEVOTIONS (Public and Private) 
WHAT IS THE CORPORATIVE SYSTEM? 
CHURCH AND STATE 


SPECIAL DEVOTION TO BLESSED MOTHER 
MEXICAN “M’s” 


CATECHISM ON THE SCHOOL PROBLEM 
INFALLIBILITY DEFENDED BY PROTESTANTS 
SANITY APPLIED TO EVOLUTION 


GOD’S KINGDOM THERE 


RELIGION AND HUMAN NATURE 


CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH 


THIS MYSTERIOUS HUMAN NATURE 
GOD, MAN AND REDEMPTION 
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Happier Family Life 


You — Now! 


Read All Of These Stimulating, 
Practical Family Pamphlets 


“Marriage and the Catholic Church” ss 


Bishep ‘Noll presents the regulations regarding mixed marriages 
in a book suitable for individual or class instruction, and for study 
group purposes, Chapter VII gives the answers to the inquirer’s ob- 
jections, and for that chapter alone the book is worth your reading. 


“Christian Marriage” 


Father Schmiedeler, of the Catholic Conference on Family Life. 
presents this analysis of and commentary on the Marriage Encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI, who urged a correct knowledge of matrimony and a 
Catholic Action that will work toward true Christian marriage. 


“Preparation for Catholic Family Life’’ 


This most practical booklet can well be read by any person, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, as the following chapter titles indicate: 
“Know Thyself; “‘Money;” “Bodily Pleasures; “Reason;” “God- 
liness;”’ “Intimacies;” ‘‘Emotions.” For family success, prepare 
yourself! 


“The Adolescent” 


You will find this a popular pamphlet dealing with the adoles- 
cent, his development and his major problems. It aims to cover in 
fairly detailed fashion the main characteristics and problems of the 
period. Highly recommended for study club discussion. 


“ABC Religion—Training the Child in the Home” 


The task of training the little child to love God and to practice 
virtue is one on which the Church depends upon the Catholic home 
and the Christian mother and father. Parents will find this booklet 
both practical and interesting for this purpose, 


“Home Economics” 


Homemaking is a profession which requires specialized training. 
The problem is complex and calls “for a high degree of skill and of 
managerial ability. Therefore, this booklet on caring for the home 
and family will prove of great assistance in your success. 
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Father Flanagan's Toughest 
Customer 


“There’s no such thing as a bad 


Fulton Oursler 


boy!”—and then along came Eddie 


NE winter night a long- 

distance call came to that 
Nebraska village known all over 
the world as Boys Town. 


“Father Flanagan? This is 
Sheriff Hosey—from Virginia. 
Got room for another boy—im- 
mediately?” 

“Where is he now?” 

“In jail. He’s a desperate 
character—robbed a bank, held 
up three stores with a revolver.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Eight and a half.” 

The gaunt, blue-eyed priest 
stiffened at the telephone. 

“He’s what?” 

“Don’t let his age fool you. 
He’s all I said he was, and more. 
Will you take him off our 
hands?” 


For years the Rev. Edward 
Joseph Flanagan -has_ been 
taking unwanted boys off the 
hands of baffled society: youths 
of all ages, races, creeds. 

“If I can’t manage an eight- 
year-old by this time, I ought to 
quit,” he said. “Bring him on!” 

Three days later, Sheriff 
Hosey and his wife set down 
their prisoner in Father Flana- 
gan’s office—an unnaturally pale 


boy with a bundle under his 
arm. He was no higher than the 
desk; frowzy hair of chocolate 
brown dangled over the pinched 
face; sullen brown eyes were 
half shut beneath long, dark 
lashes. From one side of his 
mouth a cigarette drooped at a 
theatrical angle. “Don’t mind 
the smoking,” pleaded the 
sheriff. “We had to bribe him 
with cigarettes.” 

The sheriff’s wife laid a long 
envelope on the desk. 

“There’s a complete report,” 
she snapped. “And that’s not 
the half of it. This good-for- 
nothing criminal is not worth 
helping. It’s my personal opin- 
ion he ain’t even human! Good- 
bye and good luck—you’re go- 
ing to need it!” 

Now the heart of Father 
Flanagan is warmed by his love 
of God and man, and especially 
young ones. Looking upon this 
patched wraith of childhood, the 
priest thought that never had he 
seen such a mixture of the 
comical and the utterly squalid 
and tragic. 

Waving the newcomer to a 


chair, Father Flanagan began to 
read the report. People had for- 
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gotten the boy’s. last name; he 
was just Eddie. Born in a slum 
near the Newport News docks, 
he had lost mother and father 
in a flu epidemic before he was 
four. In water-front flats he 
was shunted from one family to 
another, living like a desperate 
animal. 

Hardship sharpened his cun- 
ning and his will. At the age of 
eight he became the boss of a 
gang of boys, some nearly twice 
his age. Coached by older 
toughs of the neighborhood, 
Eddie browbeat them into petty 
crimes which he planned in de- 
tail. 

About six months before the 
law caught up with him, his rule 
had been challenged by a new 
member of the gang. 

“You never do anything your- 
self. You’re no leader.” 

“T’ll show you,” replied Eddie. 
“T’]ll do something you wouldn’t 
dare. I’m going to rob a bank.” 

The bank was housed in an 
old-fashioned building. When 
most of the clerks were at lunch, 
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Eddie entered unseen and. cros- 
sed to an unattended slot of the 


cashier cage. So small that he. 


had to chin himself up, he thrust 
in one grimy paw, seized a 


packet of bills and hid them in 


his jacket. Then he walked out 
to divide $200 among his com- 
rades. But the exploit was a 
flop; the bank concealed the 
theft and there were no head- 
lines. 

“You’re only cracking your 


jaw,” the gang jeered. “You: 


found that dough somewhere.” 


Eddie’s answer was to disap- 


pear for several days. Someone 
had sold him a revolver, and he 


was out in the fields beyond’ 


town, practicing marksmanship. 

This time the local front 
pages were full of him. Slouch- 
ing into a restaurant at a quiet 
hour, he aimed his gun at the 
terrified counterman and was 
handed the day’s take from the 
cash register. Next he dragged 
a roll of bills from the pocket of 
a quaking tailor. His third call 
was on an old lady who kept a 
candy store. 
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FATHER FLANAGAN’S 


“Put that thing down,” this 
grandmother cried, “before you 
hurt yourself!” 


She smacked the gun out of 
his hand and grabbed him by the 
hair. Savagely he struggled; he 
might have killed her, but her 
screams brought policemen. Now 
Eddie had wound up in Boys 
Town. 


Putting aside the report, Fa- 
ther Flanagan looked at the vil- 
lain of the piece. In the dim- 
mish light Eddie sat unmoving, 
head lowered, so that it was 
hard to see much of that sullen 
face. As the man watched, the 
child produced a cigarette paper 
and a sack of tobacco. One hand, 
cowboy fashion, he deliberately 
rolled a cigarette and lit it, 
thumbnail to match; he blew a 
plume of smoke across the desk. 


The long eyelashes lifted for 
a flash, to see how the priest was 
taking it. 

“Eddie,” Began Father Flan- 
agan, “you are welcome here. The 
whole place is run by the fel- 
lows, you know. Boy mayor. Boy 
city council. Boy chief of police.” 

“Where’s the jail?” grunted 
Eddie. 


“We haven’t a jail. You are 
going to take a bath and then 
get supper. Tomorrow you start 
in school. You and I can become 
real friends—it’s strictly up to 
you. Some day I hope I can take 
you to my heart. I know you’re 
a good boy!” 

The reply came in one shock- 
ing syllable. 
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About ten o’clock next morn- 
ing Father Flanagan’s office 
door opened and the new. pupil 
swaggered in. His hair had been 
cut and neatly combed and he 
was clean. With an air of great 
unconcern he tossed on the desk 
a note from one of the teachers: 
“Dear Father Flanagan: We 
have heard you say a thousand 
times that there is no such thing 
as a bad boy. Would you mind 
telling me what you call this 
one?” 


Back in the classroom Father 
Flanagan found the atmosphere 
tense. The teacher described 
how Eddie had sat quietly in his 
seat for about an hour; sud- 
denly he began parading up and 
down the aisle, swearing like a 
longshoreman and_ throwing 
movable objects on the floor, 
finally pitching an inkwell which 
landed accurately on a plaster 
bust of Cicero. 


Replacing Eddie in his seat, 
Father Flanagan apologized: 

“Tt was my fault. I never told 
him he mustn’t throw inkwells. 
The laws of Boys Town will, of 
course, be enforced with him, as 
with all the rest of us. But he 
has to learn them first. We must 
never forget that Eddie is a 
good boy.” 

“Like hell I am!” screamed 
Eddie. 


The child made no friends 
among boys or teachers. And 


for Father Flanagan he reserved 
-his supreme insult—‘‘a damned 
praying Christian.” Spare time 
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he spent roaming about stealth- 
ily, looking for a chance to run 
away. He stood aloof in the 
gymnasium and on baseball and 
football fields: “Kid stuff!” he 
muttered. Neither choir nor 
band could stir him; the farm 
bored him. And in all that first 
six months not once a laugh or 
a tear. Soon the question in 
Boys Town was whether Father 
Flanagan had met his match at 
last. 


“Does the little fellow learn 
anything?” he asked the sisters. 


“Somehow he is getting his 
A B (C’s,” they reported. “In 
fact he’s learning more than he 
lets on. But he’s just eaten up 
with hate.” 


This was not the first tough 
case Father Flanagan had dealt 
with. One youngster had shot 
his father, a_ wife-beater, 
through the heart. A murderer 
—but only because the lad loved 
his mother. When the priest 
had understood, he had been able 
to work things out. There must 
be something in Eddie, too, that 
could be worked out. 


“T’ll have to throw away the 
book of rules,” grumbled Flana- 
gan. “I’m going to try spoiling 
the little devil—with love!” 

Boys and teachers watched the 
new strategy as if it were a 
sporting contest, and the home 
team was Father Flanagan. 
Upon those weeks and months of 
planned treats the priest looks 
back with a reminiscent shud- 
der: the scores of second-rate 
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movies they sat through; the 
hot dogs and hamburgers, candy 
bars, ice cream and soft drinks 
that Eddie stuffed inside his 
puny body. 


Yet never once did Eddie give 
a sign that anything was fun. 
In summer dawns that smelled 
of pines and wild clover, he 
would trudge stolidly down to 
the lake, but no grunt of excite- 
ment came when he landed a 
trout. An apathy settled upon 
him; he became more silent than 
ever. 


Only once toward the end of 
that unhappy experiment did 
man and boy come closer to- 
gether. At a street crossing in 
Omaha Eddie was looking in the 
wrong direction when a truck 
bore down on him; Father 
Flanagan yanked him out of 
harm’s way. For one instant a 
light of gratitude flickered in 
the startled brown eyes, then the 
dark lashes fell again; he said 
nothing. 


Even to the man of faith it 
began to seem that here was an 
inherent vileness beyond his 
reach. Hope had fallen to the 
lowest possible point when one 
soft spring morning Eddie ap- 
peared in the office, boldly an- 
nouncing that he wanted to have 
it out with Father Flanagan. 
This time the brown eyes were 
glowing with indignation. 

“You been trying to get 
around me,” he began, “but now 
I’m wise to you. If you was on 
the level, I might have been 4 
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sucker, at that. I almost fell for 
your line. But last night I got to 
thinking it over and I see the 
joker in the whole thing—” 

There was something terribly 
earnest and manful in Eddie 
now; this was not insolence but 
despair. With a stab of hope the 
priest noticed for the first time 
a quiver on the twisted lips. 

“Father Flanagan, you’re a 
phony!” 

“You better prove that, Eddie 
—or shut up!” 

“Okay! I just kicked a sister 
in the shins. Now what do you 
say?” 

“I still say you are a good 
boy.” 

“What did I tell you? You 
keep on saying that lie and you 
know it’s a lie. It can’t be true. 
Don’t that prove you're a 
phony?” 

Dear Heavenly Father, this is 
his honest logic! How can I an- 
swer it? How defend my faith 
in him—and in You? Because 
it’s now or never with Eddie— 
God give me the grace to say 
the right thing. 

Father Flanagan cleared his 
throat. 


“Eddie, you’re smart enough 
to know when a thing is really 
proved. What is a good boy? A 
good boy is an obedient boy. 
Right?” 

“Yeah!” 


“Always does what teachers 
tell him to do?” 
“Yeah!” 
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“Well, that’s all you’ve ever 
done, Eddie. The only trouble is 
that you had the wrong teachers 
—wharf toughs and _ corner 
bums. But you certainly obeyed 
them. You’ve done every wrong 
and rotten thing they taught you 
to do. If you would only obey 
the good teachers here in the 
same way, you’d be just fine!” 


Those simple words of un- 
arguable truth were like an 
exorcism, driving out devils 
from the room and cleansing the 
air. At first the tiny human 
enigma looked dumfounded. 
Then came a glisten of sheer, 
downright relief in the brown 
eyes, and he edged around the 
side of the sunlit desk. And with 
the very same relief Father 
Flanagan’s soul was crying; he 
held out his arms and the child 
climbed into them and laid a 
tearful face against his heart. 


That was a long time ago. For 
ten years Eddie remained in 
Boys Town. Then, well near the 
top of his class, he left to join 
the United States Marines. On 
blood-smeared beaches he won’ 
three promotions. 


“His chest,” boasts Father 
Flanagan, “is covered with deco- 
rations. Nothing strange about 
that, for he has plenty of cour- 
age. But God be praised for 
something else: he had the love 
of the men in his outfit—brother 
to the whole bunch. He is an 
upstanding Christian character. 
And still the toughest kid I ever 
knew!” 


Mercy - hilling A Menace 
To The Family 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert E. McCormick 


HIS world has indeed come 

upon strange days when hein- 
ous crimes are given such attrac- 
tive labels. However, the label 
can in no way obscure the true 
nature of these acts. Shakespeare 
sums it up very well when he 
says, “that which we call a rose, 
by any other name would smell 
as sweet.” The intelligent and 
discerning people of America 
will never be deceived by the 
altruistic sounding verbal camou- 
flage of these modern proponents 
of immorality. Hence the senti- 
mental cloak of merciful release 
from incurable pain will never 
obscure the fact that euthanasia 
is murder of the innocent, for 
shortly after the dawn of crea- 
tion God condemned Cain as a 
murderer for the killing of his 
brother Abel and ever since that 
time the killing of an innocent 
person has always been rightly 
denounced by civilized nations as 
murder—and murder it still is, 
regardless of what you may call 
it. 

Some of the primitive tribes of 
the African jungle practiced in- 
fanticide and parricide even un- 
til modern times. Pagan Sparta, 
Athens and Rome all succumbed 
to similar practices but Rome 
was lifted out of this moral de- 
cadence by Christianity which 


Thou shalt 
not kill... 


taught it the value and dignity of 
human life in the eyes of God the 
Creator, who demanded that 
man’s inalienable right to live 
be respected when he said “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 


Christianity taught the world 
also that not the individual but 
the family was the basic social 
unit which must be the corner- 
stone of any lasting civilization. 
Both parents and children were 
taught that God alone can give 
life or take it away because He 
alone has dominion over it as the 
Creator. Through the fifth com- 
mandment they were reminded 
that the murder of any human 
being is a horrible crime because 
it is an invasion of God’s su- 
preme and exclusive dominion 
over His creatures. 

Impelled by this Christian 
code of ethics the werld has ever 
striven to climb higher and high- 
er along the path of morality. It 
was not until the time of Hitler 
that any civilized nation dis- 
carded the principle that a per- 
son has a right to live if innocent 
of any crime worthy of death 
but, as bad as it was, the Nazi 
government never sanctioned its 
voluntary euthanasia plan of 
1933 by alaw. However, in 1939 
Hitler issued a secret decree or- 
dering euthanasia for the men- 
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tally and physically incompetent, 
or those whom the Nazis saw fit 
to classify as such. Hence the 
practice in 1939 was involuntary 
euthanasia which means in plain 
words that the patient was mur- 
dered by governmental order. 
Yet, today, while the memory of 
the Nazi atrocities is still fresh 
in our minds the Euthanasia So- 
ciety has the effrontery to re- 
quest the Legislature of New 
York State to consider a bill to 
legalize the same old voluntary 
euthanasia and therefore to “out- 
nazi” the Nazi and, of course, in 
the name of mercy. 


The Euthanasia Society would 
have us believe that practically 
all such incurables desire death. 
This is absolutely untrue. I have 
before me the written state- 
ment of a doctor who is the Su- 
perintendent of one of the big- 
gest municipal hospitals for in- 
curables in this country. He 
says: 

“T have cared for thousands 
suffering from every kind of dis- 
ease, incurable, miserable, agon- 
izing, chronic conditions hope- 
lessly progressing to worse con- 
ditions, undoubtedly of the kind 
you have in mind—perhaps, 
manifest in their worst form— 
and yet, amazing as it may seem 
te you, I have in my almost 
thirty years of experience yet to 
encounter a patient, who, fully 
cognizant of the severity of his 
or her condition, has said or sug- 
gested to me, ‘I want to die, put 
me to death.’ I have always 
found them to have the will to 
live, Nobody wants to die and 


if a person voices such a desire 
we consider him a psychopath.” 

The suggested amendment of 
the New York State Health and 
Penal Laws to sanction volun- 
tary euthanasia is a startling 
departure from the legal tradi- 
tion of centuries. Such a change 
should merit consideration by the 
Legislature only if a public de- 
mand for such a change has been 
made by those primarily con- 
cerned, namely, the incurables 
themselves but, despite all the 
recent discussion in the press, 
not even one incurable has stated 
to the public that he is in favor 
of euthanasia and wants it prac- 
ticed upon himself. Hence we 
ask—For whom the mercy in 
mercy-killing ? 

This being the case the pub- 
lic is entitled to know just why 
other people are so anxious to 
arrange a painless death for in- 
curables. Are these incurables 
considered to be a yocial evil or 
a threat to communsty health or 
it is possible that the relatives 
of incurable patients might be 
interested in having a convenient 
means for getting rid of a bur- 
den or for profiting personally, 
if the patient should happen to 
be wealthy? Are there fat fees 
in store for doctors and others 
who will take part in administer- 
ing legalized euthanasia or could 
it be that some doctors are seek- 
ing human guinea pigs to ex- 
periment upon with lethal drugs 
as the Nazi doctors did in Belsen 
and Dachau? 

That the euthanasians are not 
solely interested in the patient 
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from the viewpoint of terminat- 
ing pain is evident from the 
words of a doctor who was for- 
merly a professor of a_ well 
known medical school in this 
country. The Euthanasia So- 
ciety in the literature it dis- 
penses to inquirers quotes this 
doctor as saying: 


“Wherein does the value of 
human life lie? In liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, in the 
right and power to produce and 
reproduce, to work and play, to 
enjoy and to furnish enjoyment 
to others, to exercise physically 
and mentally, even the right to 
loaf or stagnate. But if we can 
do none of these things, what 
remains to justify existence? If, 
in addition to the negative phase, 
one suffers physical or mental 
pain, and causes it in others, one 
if a burden to himself and the 
community at large and there 
is no possibility of such condi- 
tions improving, then surely life 
has no value, is a debit and its 
continuity is not justified. There- 
in lies the whole argument for 
euthanasia ... the taking of 
life of an incurable invalid by 
merciful means and with the sole 
purpose of relief to the sufferer, 
his relatives, friends and com- 
munity .. .” 


Thus runs the euthanasian 
argument that most likely will 
be used on the suffering patient 
by his relatives or the euthanas- 
ian practitioner to induce him 
to request voluntary euthanasia. 
Again we ask—For whom the 
mercy? 


Inasmuch as the Euthanasia 
Society dispenses this statement 
to inquirers it evidently sponsors 
and agrees with this doctor’s 
statement at least in theory, if 
not in present utterances, 


Since human beings are born 
into families and the bond of 
blood is knit all the stronger by 
their constant association in the 
domestic society and their muv- 
tual sacrifices for one another 
any element which would be de- 
structive of this bond is inimical 
to the family and the State. Cer- 
tainly this would be true if par- 
ents were set against children 
or children against parents. 
Therefore if this law is passed 
the sick members and especially 
aged parents, who are a burden 
to the family or who may be in 
a position to leave an inherit- 
ance, could easily become the vic- 
tims of unscrupulous children 
who have no respect for the com- 
mandment “Honor thy father 
and thy mother” or of other rel- 
atives who do not have the spirit 
of fraternal charity, by constant 
urging to commit suicide through 
euthanasia. Hence the evident 
menace to the individual, the 
family, the state and civiliza- 
tion in voluntary euthanasia. 

I can not conclude more ap- 
propriately than by quoting the 
words of His Excellency the 
Most Reverend Lawrence J. She- 
han, D.D., V.G., Auxiliary Bish- 
op of Baltimore and Washington 
from the Red Mass sermon de- 
livered at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America on January 27th, 
1947: 
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“The dignity, freedom and 
happiness of the individual is 
inseparably bound up with the 
family ... The family more- 
over is the basic unit of society 
and the foundation of our whole 
social] structure. Our national 
welfare therefore depends upon 
the welfare of the family. We 
have a right then to look to the 
law to uphold and preserve the 
sanctity and stability of family 
life . . . we look to the law to 
give expression not to what any 
particular group feels it has the 
strength to demand, but to those 


principles of right reason and 
common sense from which alone 
justice can eventuate. This, of 
course, is but another way of 
saying that the civil law govern- 
ing the family and all other re- 
lationships must be founded on 
the natural moral law.” 

The passage of euthanasia 
will degrade America to the 
moral level of the jungle out of 
which Christ and His followers 
have been leading civilization for 
the last two thousand years. It 
is your duty and mine to prevent 
this from coming to pass. 


Hello Sucker 


Perhaps in my slightly hickish way I have always felt a 
little sorry for people who spend an evening in the much publi- 


cized New York night clubs. 


They pay extravagant prices; 


they are elbowed into tiny, hardly-to-be-called breathing space; 
they have to accept the snubs of head-waiters or purchase con- 
descending nods with large-sized bills; they are pushed aside 
for Broadway’s idea of celebrities; and they must be grateful 
for the chance to pay an extravagant bill. 

Correctly or incorrectly I think them right royal suckers, 
victims of slick men who know how to prey on vanity and on 
the desire to “do the right thing.” 

But things right themselves. 

I note that there is a dressmaker who stings the wealthy 
with exorbitant prices for the clothes of their little children— 
seventeen dollars for a baby’s slip; forty-five dollars for a 


baby’s bathrobe. 


One of her chief patrons is the proprietor of one of the 
most fabulously priced night clubs. He stings the public; but 
a little dressmaker stings him, and the circle is rounded out. 


—Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


In some measure, the high marriage rate in 1946 was re- 
lated to the sharp post-war upswing in divorces, inasmuch as 
many divorces are soon followed by remarriage. 


Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


ON the evening of March 12, 

the closing date of the con- 
vention of the National Cath- 
olic Conference on Family Life, 
silver and golden jubilarians and 
newly-weds will join in a cere- 
mony in Chicago’s Holy Name 
Cathedral that will be somewhat 
unique in this country, namely, 
in the renewal of their wedding 
promises. More unique is the 
fact that many thousands of 
couples in parishes throughout 
the Chicago Archdiocese will par- 
ticipate in the same ceremony. 
And more unique still, the fact 
that the words “I renew my 
promise” will resound that eve- 
ning in thousands of other 
churches in a hundred dioceses 
of the United States. The re- 
sponse of clergy and laity to this 
suggestion of the Family Life 
Bureau, which is sponsoring the 
Chicago Conference, has been 
very enthusiastic. Indeed, the 
reaction to the idea has been so 
surprisingly spontaneous that it 
appears as an answer to a long- 
felt but inarticulate need. 

The customary form of the 
Catholic marriage ceremony, 
with the prefix, “I renew my 
promise,” will be used in the 
service. Thus, as religious often 
repeat, “I renew my vows of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience,” 
Catholic spouses will repeat the 
familiar words: “I ..., renew 


my promise to take thee. . ., for 


T Renew My Promise’ 


Across the nation 
on March 12 


my lawful wife (husband), ac- 
cording to the rite of our Holy 
Mother the Church, to have and 
to hold, from this day forward, 
for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, until death do us part.” 


The Most Reverend Robert E. 
Lucey, Archbishop of San An- 
tonio, referring to the proposed 
renewal, stated that “the effects 
of a nationwide renewal of the 
marriage contract will be incal- 
culable,” and His Excellency, 
Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne of 
Santa Fe, wrote that such a na- 
tional observance to coincide 
with that at the Family Life 
Conference would not only be an 
inspiration to Catholics but “a 
dike to the wild onrush of so 
many to their own destruction.” 

There will be two other special 
features on the Conference pro- 
gram. The first will be the pre- 
sentation of Family Catholic Ac- 
tion awards to three individuals 
who have particularly distin- 
guished themselves for work in 
the field of family Catholic Ac- 
tion. The three will be repre- 
sentative of the great number of 
lay Catholics who have been 
working zealously through the 
approved channels of the Church 
for a better family life. The 
awards will be presented by the 
Episcopal chairman of the Fam- 
ily Life Bureau, the Most Rev. 
Peter W. Bartholome. 
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The second feature will be the 
presentation of medals from the 
Shrine of Christian Motherhood, 
to the women who have been 
chosen Catholic Mothers-of-the- 
year over the past five years, and 
to five mothers of the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago. The medals 
will be presented by His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Stritch. Mrs. 
William Berry, American Mother 
of 1942, will address the ses- 
sion at which this presentation 
will be made. 

The Convention—which, inci- 
dentally, happens to be the fif- 
teenth of the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life—will 
open with a Pontifical High Mass 
in Holy Name Cathedral the 
morning of March i0. Three 
sessions will be conducted simul- 
taneously through the three days 
of meeting. A rich program, 
particularly featured by many 
talks describing practical activ- 
ities, has been prepared under 
the general theme, “The Church, 
the Support of the Family.” 
There will be sessions under such 
titles as family relationships, 
family economic security, family 
moral security, the family and 
the Catholic school, family or- 
ganizations, and activities, and 
the family and interests of 
youth, The great variety of 
topics that has been woven into 
this program undoubtedly as- 
sures its strong appeal to such 
groups as parents, bread-win- 
hers, pastors, teachers, young 


folks and organized Catholic Ac- 
tion workers. 
Referring to the approaching 


conference, the Most Rev. Karl 
J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo and 
Episcopal Chairman of the So- 
cial Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 
made the following appropriate 
and timely comment: 


“Every serious student of our 
current social problems recog- 
nizes the fact that the family is 
the fundamental social unit in 
society. If therefore we hope 
to solve the problems facing so- 
ciety we must come to grips 
definitely with the great prob- 
lems which have brought about 
in great measure the disintegra- 
tion of Christian family life. If 
Christian ideals can be reestab- 
lished as they touch the family 
in respect to social security, eco- 
nomic well-being, recreation, 
education and other similar 
areas, then most of our present 
day problems on the national 
level will be quickly solved. 

“It is not without significance 
that Christ began His public life 
at the marriage feast of Cana— 
His choice of time and circum- 
stance in announcing His Divine 
Mission emphasizes the impor- 
tance of sound Christian princi- 
ples in respect to marriage. If 
there be a proper recognition of 
the urgent need to prepare ade- 
quately for the marriage state 
and to fulfill its duties compre- 
hensively we shall have laid the 
foundation of a hopeful program 
of family welfare. 

“I sincerely trust that the 
Convention in Chicago will focus 
the attention of the country not 
only on the problems in the field 
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of family, but that it will stim- 
ulate a return to Christian prin- 
ciples and ideals.” 
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Prayer To Saint Joseph 


O glorious Saint Joseph, chosen by God to be the foster- 
father of Jesus, the chaste spouse of Mary ever Virgin, and the 
head of the Holy Family and then appointed by the Vicar of 
Christ to be the heavenly patron and defender of the Church 
founded by Jesus, most confidently do I implore at this moment 
thy powerful aid for all the Church militant on earth. Do thou 
shield with thy truly paternal love especially the Supreme Pontitf 
and all the Bishops and priests who are in union with the Holy 
See of Peter. Be the defender of all who labor for souls amidst 
the trials and tribulations of this life, and cause all the peoples 
of the earth to submit themselves in a docile spirit to that 
Church which is the ark of salvation for all men. 


Be pleased also, dear Saint Joseph, to accept this dedication 
of myself which I now make unto thee. I dedicate myself wholly 
to thee that thou mayest ever be my father, my patron and my 
guide in the way of salvation, Obtain for me great purity of 
heart and a fervent devotion to the interior iife. Grant that, 
following thy example, I may direct all my actions to the 
greater glory of God, in union with the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
and the immaculate heart of Mary and in union with thee. 
Finally pray for me that I may be a partaker in the peace and 
joy which were thine at the hour of thy holy death. Amen. 
(500 days indulgence) 


The question before the West today is, will our “white 
civilization” survive? A prominent Catholic layman of Durban, 
Natal, Dr. F. B. Proksch, speaking in the City Hall of the South 
African community refered to, thought not. “Its philosophy 
and religion,” he said, “are no longer rooted in the soil and the 
family. 

“White civilization,” he continued, with South Africa in 
mind, “limited its families to a ‘fashionable minimum,’ lived in 
comfortless flats ‘in which it is almost crimina] to bring up 
children,’ and so planned its towns as to provide for every iuxury 
of the rich and nothing for the rearing of the young.”—Tae 
Bulletin, NCWU, Jan, 1947, 


in the forthcoming Chicago Con- 
ference gives every promise that 
His Excellency’s expressed wish 
The great interest being shown _ will be fulfilled in good measure. 


In Uefense Uf Pokey 


On educating 
a youngster 


ERE I to be asked for advice 

on the training of children 
(a prospect which I know to be 
ludicrously unlikely) I think I 
should boil it down into the 
statement that I believe, by and 
large, in taking the Pokeys of 
this world as they come, and far 
from destroying their Pokey- 
ness, developing and guiding it 
in the way it should go. 

There are two ways of going 
about the business of educating 
a youngster. One is to try to 
make him over to your own 
image and likeness. The other is 
to realize that he is already 
made to the image of God, Who 
has in mind a special purpose to 
which the child’s individuality is 
peculiarly suited. 

I will admit—nay, assert— 
that original sin has introduced 
a disturbing factor. But we 
ought to be careful not to con- 
fuse it with temperament and 
personality. And we should 
guard against the aduit tendency 
to regard ourselves (horrible 
thought!) as the standard of 
perfection to which the little 
ones must conform. 

It strikes me as almost a kind 
of blasphemy to be everlastingly 
nagging and fretting, trying to 
make something unPokevish out 
of the Pokeys. Their pokeytuds, 
it seems to me, has its purpose. 


From the Universe-Bulietin, Cleveland, Chio. 


Joseph A. Breig 


Maybe it is given to them to re- 
mind us that what we think as 
important often isn’t. Perhaps I 
should say usually isn’t. 


Pokey, for your information, 
is our Betty. We fastened the 
nickname on her babyhood be- 
cause she didn’t give a fig how 
long she took about drinking her 
milk. She looked at the eating 
business “sub specie aeterni- 
tatis,” as we philosophers always 
say. She took the long view. In 
fact, an endless view. 


Her mind appeared to be on 
something else. She was what: 
you might call a born ascetic. We 
used to sit beside her slapping 
her feet to bring her back to the 
business in hand. Otherwise, she 
might have starved; and I don’t 
carry my philosophy of child- 
rearing to the point of advo- 
eating anything like that. 

As Pokey grew older, we be- 
came slowly aware of the fact 
that she was walking around in 
a world of her own. It is a very 
fine world, I am sure; but her 
absence from the one which most 
of us inhabit led to some curious 
complications. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she needs two guardian 
angels, 

She was sent upstairs one day 
to wash. An hour or so later, it 
cceurred to me she’d been gone 
a long time. I looked at the clock 
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and was galvanized into leaping 
up the steps, much alarmed. 
Pokey was standing in the bath- 
room with a wash cloth in one 
hand and the soap in the other, 
staring into space. “Pokey!” I 
exclaimed. 


She came out of her trance, 
grinned sheepishly, and began to 
apply the soap—although not, I 
assure you, vigorously. “What in 
the world have you been doing?” 
I asked. “I was thinking,” she 
replied. And for the life of me 
I have never been able to think 
of a reason for objecting to that. 


There is merriment around 
our house every time we recall 
Pokey’s extraordinary ideas of 
infant-feeding. Her mother sent 
her to set out a bottle of milk 
for young Jimmy. Obediently, 
she went into the kitchen, and 
presently returned. When her 
mother looked for the bottle, it 
wasn’t there. “Pokey!” she 
called. 


“I put it right on the table,” 
Pokey replied. Her mother said 
it wasn’t there. Pokey came pa- 
tiently into the kitchen and 
pointed. Then she began to 
laugh. She had set out a bottle, 
all right; but it was a bottle of 
pop. And I think I see her point. 
It is a dreadful thing to be a 
baby on a diet of milk. Mono- 
tonous, I call it. 

It is no end of fyn to tell 
Pokey to put something in the 
ice box and then watch her 
opening the door and discover- 
ing that she has come empty- 
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handed. And the house will never 
be dull so long as she is sent to 
bring a diaper, and returns with 
a blanket, as happened the other 
day. When the error was called 
to her attention, she grinned 
happily, went back, and present- 
ly reappeared ... with another 
blanket. 


Maisie Ward relates’ with 
great relish, in her biography of 
G. K. Chesterton, how the great 
man once telegraphed to his 
wife, “Am in Market Harbor- 
ough. Where should I be?” And 
she is lost in reverent admira- 
tion of his obliviousness to the 
world about him. Yet she com- 
plains that Chesterton’s mother 
should have taught him to be 
neat—to wash his hands and 
face, and brush his hair and 
clothing. 

At which point, I throw up my 
hands. I despair. Which does 
Maisie Ward want—a Chester- 
ton, or just another chap? In 
this matter, I am entirely on the 
side of G. K.’s mother. Off hand, 
I can’t think of anything more 
dreadful than the prospect of the 
world’s losing a Chesterton and 
gaining a man who keeps his 
pants pressed. 

After all, the Chestertons and 
the Pokeys get it honestly. I 
myself have an exploit or two 
in my record. At least once I 
have come home, entered the 
living room, and started to take 
off my hat and coat, only to dis- 
cover that I had walked into a 
stranger’s house. There are 


many other examples of forget- 
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fulness which I should be happy 
to relate were it not that I have 
forgotten them. 

Never shall it be said of me 
that I robbed the world of an- 
other G. K. C. Let Pokey take as 
long as she wants to wash her 


hours which she spends in medi- 
tation instead of mulsification. 
If any man ever rose to the 
heights by contemplating his 
own face in a mirror, I have not 
heard of him. It may very well be 
that cleanliness is next to godli- 


face; or rather not wash it. ness; but why settle for second- 
Shining is what I shall call the best? 


A Cardinal's Tribute To His Mother 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Union of Catholic 
Mothers, held at Westminster Cathedral Hall, London, 
Cardinal Griffin paid a special tribute to his own mother, saying: 

“Each one of us knows the great debt we owe to our own 
mother. I know my own mother was a great woman and what 
the Scriptures would describe as a “valiant woman.” 

“Like all true mothers she was generous, unselfish, with a 
heart full of love, and having a strong personal love for our 
Blessed Lord, and deep affection for her husband and children. 
She never sought pleasure and her great joy was in giving to 
others and in making sacrifices. 

She had the great privilege to have among her five children 
two priests and one nun. Her life was one of prayer and 
constant activity. She was at daily Mass and Communion and if 
there happened to be an extra Mass she never failed to remain 
for it. 

“Every Thursday she would spend at least one hour before 
the Blessed Sacrament and, during the war, whilst we were in 
the Forces, she attended daily Mass, received Holy Communion 
and then went home to do her domestic duties, but would take - 
nothing to eat or drink until after two o’clock in the afternoon. 

“She prayed daily and had Masses said frequently that her 
two sons should be, not priests, but good and holy priests. 

“She was very generous in her gifts to the Church and in 
personal service, both to the Church and to the poor. We had 
many catechism lessons from her and we all remember how, dur- 
ing Holy Week, we were taught to do penance. Her talks on 
Good Friday afternoon on the Crucifixion and the love of our 
Lord will long linger in our memories. 

“She never took a holiday, nor would she spend money on 
herself, but always saw to it that we were well supplied and 
had our holidays.’—The Bulletin, National Catholic Women’s 
Union. August 15, 1946, 


Aileen Lee 


[N time gone by Irish immi- 
grants came to Plummerville, 
a railroad center where the yards 
and tracks were on the western 
edge of the town. Beyond the 
tracks was a jumble of houses, 
clinging to the hillside. This 
stretch was known as The Patch, 
and you had to be Irish to live 
in The Patch. If you carried a 
brogue thick as curdled milk you 
were accounted a scholar and a 
gentleman regardless of where 
you came from—Donegal, Clare, 
Kilkenny or County Mayo—God- 
Help-us. People on the other side 
of town, also Irish mind you, 
ealled The Patch people Soot 
Irish, referring to themselves as 
B. C. (Better Class) Irish, and 
this hurt The Patch dwellers. 


It hurt Marty Halligan to the 
eore. He was Patch-born and 
had two years of high school 
when he went railroading. His 
parents meant to send him to 
college but his father died and 
Marty assumed support of the 
home, a six room house with 
better than the ordinary fur- 
nishings as Mamie, his mother, 
was high-falutin’ and had her 
notions about this and that. 
Foremost among her notions was 
the idea imbedded firmly in her 
mind that Marty should associate 
with quality Hill folk. 

Marty was big for his age, 
so he went firing on Old 88, the 
engine piloted by Kevin Mul- 
cahy who lived next door and 


Patch People 


A short story 


whose wife, Shelia, had been a 
lady’s maid in Dublin. The Mul- 
cahys had one child, Catherine, 
three years younger than Marty, 
and in the same class with him. 
This burned Mamie up. Cath- 
erine was a spalpeen, that she 
was, and if she learned easily, 
she forgot with greater ease. 


When Marty went to work 
Mamie engaged Miss Payne, a 
high school teacher, to come to 
the house evenings and tutor 
Marty. “She learns all Marty’s 
lessons,” the neighbors reported. 
“She knows what potential en- 
ergy is, and she reads James 
Fenimore Cooper’s books, and 
Shakespeare.” 

This choice bit invariably 
brought a round of laughs. 

Catherine Mulcahy, small, with 
a swirl of black curly hair, gray 
eyes and pearly teeth had set 
Marty up as a hero. Once he 
had walked home from school 
with her, carried her books, and 
asked her to go to the County 
Fair with him. When the day 
came he did not call for her, and 
later in the forenoon she saw 
him going away with his mother. 

When he went to work she was 
up at seven every day to wave 
at Old 88 as it thundered by. 
Her father was the engineer, s0 
The Patch thought nothing of 
her waving. Marty was always 
tossing coal in when she waved. 
But she never gave up. Some 
Guy Marty would wave, and some 
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day he would date her again, 
take her to the Easter Monday 
dance. 

She was twenty, and keeping 
books in a dry goods store when 
Marty dated her, and it was for 
the Easter Monday dance. She 
bought blue taffeta and had Is- 
abel Murtaugh, The Patch dress- 
maker, who was a mute, make 
it up into a dress that was lovely, 
a dream of perfection. 

“It is like a wedding dress,” 
her mother said. 

Marty came for her in a hack! 
Oh, grandeur, oh, glory! Cin- 
derella in her coach. Marty 
talked to Mike Goodman, the 
driver, all the way to the hall. 
He danced the first and the last 
dance with her, ate supper with 
her, and then escorted her to the 
hack. “You will be safe with 
Mike,” he said. “I have to at- 
tend to something here.” 

“Thank you for a lovely eve- 
ning, Marty.” 

“Thank you, Kitty, and good- 
night.” 

This was the end. The blue 
taffeta hadn’t worked wonders. 
She would wrap it in tissue paper 
and geranium leaves and pack it 
away in the trunk Ma brought 
from her dear County Mayo— 
God-help-us. 

Changes came quick and fast 
after that. Marty and Mamie 
moved from The Patch to an 
eleven room house on Center 
Avenue, and Marty ran for alder- 
man. Of course, he was elected. 
Next Kevin and Shelia died. 
Marty sent roses each time, and 
he was a_pallbearer for Kevin 
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. and then Mamie called one 
evening, just for a friendly visit, 
and told about Clare Reardon, 
from Quality Hill, and Marty 
being that way about each other. 
Clare’s father owned half of 
Plummerville, Clare was edu- 
cated in a convent schocl in 
Switzerland. She had her own 
riding horse, she played tennis 
and golf, won cups for swim- 
ming. “They are engaged.” 
Mamie finished. 

Catherine rented her home, 
resigned at the store and en- 
tered Mercy Hospital, across 
town, to study nursing. Mamie 
Halligan called at the nurses’ 
home now and then, and the 
talk was of Marty. This was 
America, Mamie liked to tell, 
where a poor boy was as good 
as a rich one. He and Clare 
were deeply in love, yet she 
kept postponing the wedding 
day. “She wants him to be 
mayor of Plummerville, give up 
railroading, work for her father 
in the bank, Catherine.” 

It was 1917 and we were at 
war. Marty followed the flag. 
Catherine enlisted in the Army. 
Mamie came to visit her, a sad- 
dened Mamie. “Marty always 
loved you,” she said, “and I stood 
between you, telling him you 
were Soot Irish from The Patch, 
and couldn’t he do better after 
I’d sacrificed so much for him? 
The time he took you to the 
dance I got wind of it, after 
you’d gone, and I went to the 
hall, threatened Marty, and made 
him send you home alone while 
he came home with me I 
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wouldn’t let him take you to the 
County Fair on children’s day, 
long ago. I ran his life. Made 
him study Latin, English and 
physical geography. He told me 
I had ruined his life by my am- 
bition, and he said he and Clare 
never were in love.” 

Marty and Catherine were 
married in Paris, way back in 
1918, and lived in the old Mul- 
cahy home in The Patch. The 
house has been remodeled but 
the view from the windows is 
still the same—railroad tracks on 
one side, the straggly street on 
the other. Catherine Mulcahy 
Halligan’s hair is silvered. Marty 
is broad as a barn door, rugged- 
ly handsome, and piloting Old 
88. 

The Patch cannot understand. 
He had shaken the dust of The 
Patch from his shoes, moved to 
Center Avenue, became an alder- 
man, went to France and be- 
came a Major, ran into Cath- 
erine Mulcahy there, married her 
and brought her home to The 
Patch. Their children—Yvette, 
Armand, Jean-Marie and Pierre 
—were born in The Patch. Yer- 
ra, yerra, what a pair they were! 
Still in love. “Kitty, your eyes 
are like twin stars,” Marty often 
says to her. 

Who ever saw gray stars? And 
everybody knew Catherine’s 
eyes were gray. Mamie Halligan 
would turn over in her grave if 
she heard such talk, especially 
to a Patch girl when she worked 
hard to send him to Quality 
Hill. What good was all her 
work, all her striving for educa- 


tion, all her boosting with Mar- 
ty? 

Armand Halligan, called Pad- 
dy, is the ticket agent in Plum- 
merville depot. He is tall, dark, 
smiling, “the image of Marty,” 
say The Patch People. He will 
never go as far as Marty went 
because Catherine does no prod- 
ding with her children. When 
Yvette, the oldest, wanted to 
study medicine, Catherine con- 
sented. She finished at medi- 
cal school, served a year as in- 
terne at Mercy Hospital—where 
Catherine trained—and then en- 
tered an order of missionary sis- 
ters. 

Paddy, just out of his Marine 
uniform, went to war (he says) 
because his number came up. He 
did nothing spectacular over 
there. Back home he has his old 
job, his old friends and his old 
haunts. Sunnyside Inn is where 
Paddy and his crowd hang out to 
dance, eat and drink soda pop. 

Paddy “goes with” Mary Kay 
Duncan, the banker’s daughter. 
Clare Reardon Duncan is her 
mother. The distance is still 
immeasurable between Quality 
Hill and The Patch, but Mary 
Kay and Paddy can cover it in 
nothing flat. Her mother likes 
Paddy, and his mother likes 
Mary Kay. It is Marty who is 
skeptical. 

“Oil and water do not mix,” 
he says to the boy. 

‘What has she that I haven’t? 
We both had two years of col- 
lege. She has overstuffed furni- 
ture and so have we. Oil and 


ws 
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water? Dad, we are both high 
grade oil.” 

There isn’t much a father can 
do with a son like that. 


Mary Kay made no secret of 
the fact she loved Paddy. She 
goes shopping with his mother, 
to lunch, for drives in the coun- 
try, and then goes home with 
Catherine to help prepare sup- 
per. 

“You brazen piece,” Paddy 
greets her when he comes home 
from work, “I can see you are 
dead set on marrying me. What 
chance has a good boy with the 
likes of you?” 

The neighbors say: “Catherine 
is odd; all the Mulcahys are odd, 
always were odd. Her father— 
Lord rest his soul—planted roses 
instead of potatoes, making big 
for himself.” 


St. Patrick’s church was pack- 
ed for the double wedding. Jean- 
Marie Halligan and Stanley Ras- 
wadowski, Mary Kay Duncan 
and Armand Patrick Halligan 
were being married. 


Stan was born in Poland, had a 
hungry childhood, and finally got 
to America to his mother’s sis- 
ter, Sophie Lapsinski, who was 
pastry cook at the Monterey 
Hotel. She sent Stan to school, 
bought him good clothes, kept 
him at the hotel with her. He 
was twenty when he finished 
high school, and the greatest 
football player Plummerville ever 
turned out. 

The day after graduation he 
began to work for Marty Halli- 


gan on Old 88. Marty often 
brought the boy home to supper. 
“It wouldn’t be your luck, Jean- 
Marie,” he would say to his 
daughter, “to get a husband like 
Stan.” 


“That’s what I’m working for, 
Dad,” she told him, 


And this was her wedding day. 


She had reached her goal. On 
her father’s arm she walked to 
the altar. Mary Kay followed, 
on her father’s arm. How did 
Theodore Duncan agree to let 
Marty walk first? 


There were two distinct recep- 
tions. Marty insisted on that. 
Quality Hill, coming to a wed- 
ding feast in The Patch, he de- 
clared, was unthinkable. 

Peter (Pierre) went back to 
school that afternoon; Stan and 
Jean-Marie drove to the North 
woods leaving Catherine and 
Marty with their memories, 

“Nice to have Jean-Marie and 
Stan next door,” he said look- 
ing over to the house where he 
was born and reared. 

“Yes,” Catherine said. “I had 
a grand time helping Jean-Marie 
furnish it, and it was nice to get 
her ready for her wedding day. 
She was beautiful.” 

“Not half as beautiful as you 
were on your wedding day in 
your dress uniform,” he said. 
“But you are beautiful in any- 
thing. Wrap you up in a gunny 
sack and you are still lovely. You 
have class, Kitty.” 


“You bilarneying Donegal 


man,” she said softly, “I always 
fall for everything you tell me.” 


Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. 


OMEONE has said that a child 
is a liquid on its way to be 
a solid, with the solidification 
likely to occur any second. Often 
that second turns up with the 
question “Mother, can I go out 
on that date tomorrow night?” 
Suddenly, with a vague fear 
clutching her heart, Mother real- 
izes her little baby is an adult 
interested in the eternally fas- 
cinating subject of boy meets 
girl. There’s no reason for be- 
ing alarmed. God intended boys 
and girls to be attracted to one 
another. 


Every family should work out 
under parental guidance a phil- 
osophy for dates. I mean a ser- 
ies of attitudes, principles, rules 
that must be followed by the 
youngsters in their social life 
with other young people. And 
parents cannot suddenly impart 
that philosophy in a briefing five 
minutes before the date. Nor 
ean they impart it with vague 
warnings like: “Be a good girl, 
now. Be sure you don’t do any- 
thing your parents would not 
approve.” Any teen-ager regards 
such a pep talk as plain silly. 

No, over the years long before 
adolescence highlighted romantic 
interest in social life, parents 
should have taught right ways 
of thinking and acting in the 
company of all types of young- 
sters. The application of this 


What To Us About Uates 


The answer parents 
everywhere are seeking 


training comes on the actual 
dates. Though the teen-agers 
may stumble a bit, may make a 
few false moves, they won’t fall 
into any serious moral trouble, 
if they are well grounded in 
basic ideas. 


As a priest who spent many 
a year guiding teen-agers, I have 
often thought: “Wouldn’t it all 
be perfect, if parents would 
guide youth to right living 
through homes that were centers 
of happy social life? What a 
glorious solution of delinquent 
problems we’d have, if mothers 
taught daughters and fathers 
taught sons all they needed to 
know about proper conduct. How 
simple it would be to lead youth 
on to holier and happier lives, 
if they came to teachers and 
youth guides with a solid back- 
ground of home training thai 
deeply imbedded noble mora! 
standards.” But it isn’t that 
way yet, not by the wildest im- 
agination. 

Suppose we establish an ac- 
curate picture of realities as 
they now are in America. 
Through terrific pressure exert- 
ed by radio, movies, comic books, 
popular music played and sung 
by bands and crooners occupying 
the status of national idols—our 
teen-agers have become _ incur- 
ably romantic and _love-consci- 
ous. And that at an age much 
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earlier than even the genera- 
tion of fifteen years ago. That 
frame of mind is not evil nor 
even seriously dangerous, if it 
be properly guided. To guide it 
properly, parents and adult 
guides can’t merely lay down 
negative rules which forbid. 
They must carefully think out 
how eternally true principles 
about human conduct fit the 
rapidly shifting behavior pat- 
terns of today. 


So it wouldn’t do to come up 
with: “When I was your age...” 
Teen-agers are never impressed 
with that: they know this age 
isn’t like yours. You weaken 
your position by looking back- 
ward. 


Many things have changed so- 
cial customs while leaving moral 
principles based upon the Ten 
Commandments unchanged. Par- 
ents must allow for all this: take 
life as it is today in your neigh- 
borhood, not as it was in an- 
other land in another age. Your 
religious convictions, the nation- 
al group from which you spring, 
your local customs and culture 
will all affect your attitudes 
about dates. But do your level 
best to help your children live 
as Americans in America with 
customs that can be reconciled 
with solid good behavior. There’s 
no reason why teeners can’t have 
huge fun on all types of dates 
without committing sin or hurt- 
ing their future. 


This adaptable attitude doesn’t 
mean we say things are now good 
that once were evil. Good and 


evil are unchanging. But cus- 
tom and convention and polite 
social usage may alter daily liv- 
ing habits profoundly. Be sure 
you distinguish for yourself and 
your children the wide difference 
between etiquette and ethics, be- 
tween polite acting and moral 
acts. To make teen-agers think 
that smoking, drinking, swear- 
ing are all equally sinful is just 
foolishness. Smoking has no 
moral goodness or badness, un- 
less done in disobedience; drink- 
ing becomes sinful only through 
excess; swearing can be serious- 
ly or only slightly sinful. Such 
distinctions are vital. Too often 
we adults preach our favorite 
prejudices at children, instead of 
preaching God’s eternal laws and 
their applications to modern life. 


All this forming of correct at- 
titudes affects dates. When 
should dating begin for teen- 
agers? That’s up to the parents. 
But they must decide on the 
basis of reasonable thought, al- 
lowing for the realities we have 
emphasized. Fourteen might be 
an ideal age for one girl to ac- 
cept a crowd-type of date, a pic- 
nic or hayride or beach party; 
it might be all right for even a 
solo date at the movies for an- 
other girl. Local and home cir- 
cumstances will change cases. 
But the prevailing standard is: 
Teen-agers are only normal, from 
thirteen on up, when they’re 
avidly interested in being with 
their own age group, both boys 
and girls. 


We have too many parents 
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who are not interested enough 
to supervise the dates of their 
youngsters, but are just alarmed 
enough to interfere with their 
dates. Alarmed over what? 
When decent young people, with 
normal safeguards thrown 
around them, dance together, 
picnic together, play games, meet 
in one another’s homes, or go 
out on double dates, sin is by no 
means a common occurrence. 
Shocked rumor paints lurid tales 
about wild youth that exists only 
in the suspicious minds of adults. 


Don’t lose the confidence of your 
youngsters by letting them be- 
lieve you think that way. 

In today’s world, playtime is 
shot through with temptation. 
The shrewdest entertainment 
forces in the world compete for 
youth’s favor. If we want youth 
morally clean and sound for the 
future, help them to healthful 
and properly supervised recrea- 
tion together. Use homes as cen- 
ters of social life. But enough 
for this time. We’ll have more 
about dates next month, 


Choosing Babys Name 


Donald Attwater, that indefatigable English popularizer 
of Catholic conventions, recently published a full catalogue of 
Christian saints’ names with a view to helping parents, spon- 
sors, parish priests and others to get out of the difficulty of 
finding suitable baptismal names. 

It is a comprehensible catalogue of this kind that could re- 
veal the amount of injustice committed against such a vast ar- 
ray of God’s saints. For people will crowd in to grab the com- 
paratively small list of popular Christian names and leave the 
myriad others alone. 

People go by fancy in the imposition of names. There is a 
fancy nowadays for national or local or indigenous names, which 
have no savor of Christianity but are flavored with a sort of 
patriotism. These are tolerated, but Canon Law demands the 
addition of a saint’s name. Canon 761 is to the effect that 
the parish priests are to see to it that a Christian name is 
imposed on a child at baptism. 


The next canon, I fancy, a contributor to the Catholic 
Weekly declares, should have advised parish priests not to 
rush in too hastily to deny the Christianity of some of the 
names fancied by parents and sponsors.—The Bulletin, NCWU, 
October 1946. 


Mistress (to new maid): “Be careful when you dust those 
pictures, Mary; they’re all old masters.” 

Maid: “Good gracious! Who’d ever think you’d been mar- 
ried all those times, ma’am!” ; 


Morals And The Home 


Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., $.T.D. 


Happiness isn’t found 
in glittering toys 


THE strength of a nation de- 

pends on the spirit that pre- 
vails in the homes of its peo- 
ple. When virtue and happiness 
abide in the family circles 
throughout the land, the coun- 
try can rely on the loyalty and 
the patriotism of its citizens. 
But a land in which the beautiful 
things of home life—love and 
respect and obedience—have 
passed away is indeed to be 
pitied, for its national spirit can- 
not be vigorous, and it may even 
be on its way to destruction. 
This intimate relation between 
home and nation has been proved 
time and time again in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

Until comparatively recent 
times home life in America was 
well-nigh ideal. The family was 
a closely knit unit, father, moth- 
er and children were intensely 
loyal to one another and were 
happiest when they were togeth- 
er. When the tasks of the day 
were ended, it was the ordinary 
thing for all the members of the 
family to spend the evening to- 
gether in conversation and sim- 
ple amusements. 

The children frankly told their 
troubles and difficulties to their 
parents, and the parents listened 
sympathetically and gave their 
boys and girls prudent advice 
and loving sympathy. Parents 
took a deep interest in the prog- 


ress of their children in school; 
they were careful to find out 
with whom their sons and 
daughters associated. Those who 
were staunch and true friends of 
their boys and girls were wel- 
come guests in the domestic cir- 
cle, so that they soon became 
friends of the entire family. 

In many households prayers 
were said in common, asking the 
blessing of the Most High on 
the members of the family and 
rendering thanks for His loving 
protection. Thase whom the 
sons and daughters chose for 
their life partners were known 
to the parents long before, and 
with marriage they became mem- 
bers of the family in the fullest 
sense. From time to time the 
married sons and daughters re- 
turned to their parents’ home 
with their own little ones for a 
joyous and merry family re- 
union. 

As the years passed, the bond 
of affection between the old folks 
and the younger generation grew 
stronger and deeper, so that 
when the venerable father and 
mother were about to take their 
departure from this life they be- 
held about them a group of de- 
voted children and grandchildren 
who would remember them lov- 
ingly all the days of their lives. 

It would be untrue to say that 
this type of family life no long- 
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er exists in America. Fortu- 
nately, there are a great number 
of homes in our land where these 
ideal conditions still prevail, 
where the spirit of deep affec- 
tion and mutual respect and lov- 
ing obedience are still preserved ; 
and those homes are the abode of 
peace and happiness. But in 
many other American homes a 
very different spirit predomi- 
nates. 

For practical purposes, the 
members of the family are a 
group of people with very little 
interest in one another, living 
under the same roof for reasons 
of convenience, and showing one 
another a greater or less degree 
of courtesy and toleration. It 
may be that the children have 
grown up in an atmosphere of 
disagreement and quarreliing on 
the part of their parents; it may 
even be that the boys and girls 
here realized from their earliest 
years that their father and 
mother have very little affection 
or interest for them. Home be- 
comes little more than a place in 
which to eat and sleep. 

In the evening all the members 
of the family who have reached 
adolescence take their departure 
to different places of amuse- 
ment, while the juvenile mem- 
bers are left in the care of a 
paid “baby-sitter.” The father 
and mother are trying to prove 
that they are still young enough 
to take part in the enjoyments 
of people half their age, while 
the boys and girls are at the 
movie theatre or dance hall with 
their own friends—and their 
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parents neither know nor care 
who those friends are. The sons 
and daughters make the deci- 
sion whom they shall marry 
without consulting their parents, 
so that the first time the par- 
ents meet their sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law may be on the 
day of the wedding. 


Frequently such marriages last 
only a few years; then they end 
in divorce and new marriages are 
contracted. When the parents 
grow old and helpless, their chil- 
dren may provide care for them 
in the form of hospital treatment 
and competent nurses, but they 
will not let their own social en- 
gagements and amusements be 
curtailed by the ailments or suf- 
a of those who gave them 
life. 

And, finally, as they accom- 
pany the bodies of their parents 
to the grave, their sentiments of 
grief and love may be overcome 
in great measure by anxiety as 
to how much money they are to 
receive in the will. 

This is indeed a_ brutally 
frank description of home life 
as it actually exists in many 
cases in our land today, but it 
is not exaggerated, and the sit- 
uation is so critical that we 
should face it frankly. The 
qualities that made the Amer- 
ican home so attractive and hap- 
py a few years ago are being 
rapidly replaced by selfishness 
and meanness and vulgarity. And 
those Americans who retain any 


desire to preserve the true ideal © 


of home life should honestly seek 
the causes of this alarming trend 
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and try to remedy them before 
it is too late—before the vigor 
of our nation is irreparably lost 
through the destruction of the 
home. 

The causes of this woeful dis- 
integration of American home 
life can be summarized, I think, 
under three general headings. 
In the first place, many married 
couples are forgetting or re- 
jecting the ideals of marriage 
as intended by nature—which 
means, as intended by the wis- 
dom and goodness of God. Many 
married persons today look on 
marriage as something intended 
exclusively or primarily for their 
personal happiness and advant- 
age. In pursuance of this idea 
they avoid the burdens and the 
responsibilities of parenthood by 
the disgusting vice of birth con- 
trol. And when their marriage 
offers them no longer sufficient 
personal happiness, they rush 
to the divorce court, and from 
the divorce court they rush forth 
to arrange for another marriage. 
Recent reports inform us that 
one out of every three marriages 
now ends in divorce—a _ fact 
which shows conclusively how 
many Americans have no regard 
for the solemn promise they 
made each other on their wed- 
ding day, to be faithful until 
the parting of death. 

It is vitally important that 
those who contract marriage 
should realize that they are en- 
tering a state of life which has 
been established by the Creator 
primarily as the means of main- 
taining and propagating the hu- 


man race. They are voluntarily 
joining the ranks of those who 
are expected to co-operate with 
God in the sublime task of pro- 
viding society with new mem- 
bers and to care for the off- 
spring whom God may send them 
until they are able to take care 
of themselves. Now, these ex- 
alted social functions are deliber- 
ately rejected by those who seek 
their own selfish advantages 
through birth control or divorce. 
Little wonder that such married 
couples often despise and hate 
each other, since they realize 
that the only tie binding them 
is mutual selfishness. 

It is only when our American 
people can be brought to regard 
matrimony as a state in which 
the parties are to give rather 
than receive, an exalted institu- 
tion directed principally toward 
the welfare of the human race— 
it is only then that we can hope 
to see a notable improvement in 
the moral conditions of the home. 
And they must learn, too, that 
marriage is something holy, 
something enriched with God’s 
special blessing because it is 
meant to be the means of ful- 
filing His designs toward the 
members of the human race 
whom He loves so dearly. Cath- 
olics believe that Christian mar- 
riage is even a sacrament, elevat- 
ed to this dignity by Jesus Christ 
as a means of conferring grace 
and holiness on husband and 
wife in all the needs and trials 
of their married life. 

The second of the chief rea- 
sons for the breaking down of 
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morals in the American home is 
the decline of education. This 
statement may seem surprising 
in view of the fact that schools 
and colleges have multiplied in 
recent years, and a far greater 
proportion of our young folks 
receive high school and college 
training than enjoyed this priv- 
ilege forty or fifty years ago. 
Yet, the fact is that the educa- 
tion given to our boys and girls 
today is far inferior to that 
given to their forebears of a 
previous generation or two. For, 
it must be remembered that edu- 
cation is not merely the training 
of the mind; education, to be 
genuine, must include the train- 
ing of the will. The young must 
be taught, not only such subjects 
as history and geography and 
literature, but also obedience and 
self-restraint and consideration 
for others—and above all, rev- 
erence for God. 


It is very evident that, what- 
ever progress may have been 
made in intellectual factors in 
American education, it is sadly 
wanting in moral and spiritual 
training. The alarming increase 
of juvenile delinquency through- 
out our land in recent years is a 
convincing proof that the fun- 
damental virtues of obedience 
and respect for law and regard 
for the rights of others and even 
common decency are being cast 
to the winds by many of the 
younger generation. 

Even more tragic is the utter 
lack of religious training of so 
many of our boys and girls. 
There are millions of young folks 


today who have never received 
in their entire lives a single hour 
of clear, logical instruction about 
God and their own souls and the 
life beyond the grave, and have 
never been told that they are 
essentially any different from 
animals, and they conclude quite 
logically that they are no more 
bound by laws of morality than 
are the animals of the jungle. 

This is the reason why there 
is so much intemperance, van- 
dalism and sexual license among 
young people; and, of course, 
these vices have a degrading ef- 
fect on their homes. And we 
cannot hope for any marked im- 
provement of this condition until 
our boys and girls are provided 
with moral and religious train- 
ing as an essential part of their 
education. 

Most of the blame for juvenile 
delinquency rests on the parents. 
If they shirk the task of furnish- 
ing their boys and girls with 
moral and religious training, 
they cannot expect them to be- 
come decent, honest men and 
women. Parents who think they 
have fulfilled their duty of edu- 
cating their children when they 
send them to schools or colleges 
with a high scholastic standing 
are sadly mistaken. Most of the 
schools and colleges in our land 
today fail to give any training 
in morality and religion, and 
some of them even directly work 
against the spiritual phase of 
education through instructors 
who teach materialism and athe- 
ism. Catholics throughout the 


United States, as far as their 
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means permit, maintain schools 
and colleges in which morality 
and religion form an important 
part of the curriculum—because 
they know that true education is 
impossible without these ele- 
ments. 

The third reason for the down- 
fall of home life in America is 
undue emphasis on wealth and 
comfort. There is an ever in- 
creasing tendency to identify 
happiness with the possession of 
a fine house, expensive clothing, 
a car of the latest design, the 
means of having several vaca- 
tions a year, and other similar 
luxuries. Young folks planning 
marriage and those who have 
entered marriage seem to regard 
these things as the most impor- 
tant features of life. Now, to 
put it mildly, this is a very child- 
ish attitude. We expect a child 
to find happiness in his toys, but 
we know that even the most fas- 
cinating toy will lose its attrac- 
tion in a short time, and the 
child will seek some other form 


of amusement. And, in like 
manner, when grown men and 
women put their happiness in the 
glittering toys of material pos- 
sessions, they soon grow weary 
and restless and look for some 
other form of pleasure. Their 
dwellings become distasteful, be- 
cause they are not homes—they 
are merely houses equipped with 
modern luxuries and mechanical 
devices. 


In striving for these shabby 
baubles men and women have 
neglected the things of real value 
—love and devotion, through 
generosity and self-sacrifice. Be- 
cause these things of spiritual 
value have been eliminated from 
many homes today and their 
place taken by greed and self- 
seeking and the immoderate de- 
sire of material comforts, it is an 
unquestionable fact that many 
people of our day have less hap- 
piness and less contentment in 
an up-to-date mansion than their 
parents had forty or fifty years 
ago in an unpainted cottage. 


‘Whose 


Uncle? 


Mr. and Mrs. Williams’ happy married life almost went 
on the rocks because of the presence in the household of 


old Uncle Ezra. 


For twelve long years he lived with the 


Williamses, always crotchety, always demanding, always the 
first one at the table at mealtimes. Finally, the old man 
caught double pneumonia and died. On the way back from 
the cemetery, Mr. Williams told his wife that he had a con- 
fession to make. “Darling,” he said, “if I didn’t love you so 
much, I don’t think I ever could have stood having your Uncle 
Ezra in the house all that time.” 
His wife looked at him, aghast. 
eried. 


“My Uncle Ezra!” she 
“T thought he was your Uncle Ezra.” 


Let Color Work For You 


Agnes Harrigan Mueller 


HAVE you ever wished you 
could have a genie to serve 
you? You can. The color fairy 
will bring magic into your home. 
Just send her an invitation. 


Elizabeth Banning, California 
color consultant, says there 
would be fewer family quarrels, 
a drop in the divorce rate and 
better tempers in 75 per cent of 
American homes if they weren’t 
painted off-ivory. 

When my neighbor did over 
her breakfast nook in sunshine 
yellow with aqua and coral 
drapes she was pleasantly sur- 
prised to have her husband be- 
gin talking gaily at breakfast 
instead of retiring behind his 
paper. 

In our dining rooms we might 
take a tip from the restaurant 
operators who consult color ex- 
perts. “Use warm colors,” say 
the experts, “and you’ll improve 
customers’ appetites and open 
their purse strings.” (Opening 
husband’s purse strings is a help 
now that hats cost as much as 
a dress did formerly.) Brightly 
colored wall paper or rose-paint- 
ed dining room walls add spar- 
kle to family meals and encour- 
age cheerful talk which is sweet- 
er than music at any dinner, 

Mrs. Baker was discouraged 
every time her high school son 
brought him his report card. His 
I. Q. showed he had plenty of 
ability but he simply wouldn’t 


It can help bring 
you happiness 


study. A psychologist suggested 
that she have her son’s room 
done over in red. It worked and 
so did Junior. 


“A red room might be all right 
for a teen-ager,” you say, “but 
not for me.” Probably not. Most 
of us need red only in small 
doses. A home should be rest- 
ful above all. Living rooms done 
in green or blue are soothing. 
“But blue is such a cold color,” 
you argue. True. But that can 
be overcome by introducing spots 
of color. I saw a charming room 
recently. The walls were a gen- 
tle blue and the woodwork cream. 
Another soft blue in a darker 
shade was used for window drap- 
eries and there was a gray-blue 
rug. Then warmth had been 
added by a red slip cover for 
the davenport, a clear red with 
white fringe. A deeper red ap- 
peared in the gown worn by a 
woman in the large picture above 
the mantle and the fireside was 
flanked by two pale yellow chairs. , 

Psychiatrists have learned how 
potent color can be. It can cure 
the blues or plunge us into black 
moods. Dr. Sabin of New York 
University worked with many 
cases of mental irritation caused 
by harmful color combinations. 
He could find nothing organically 
wrong with Cora Loft, but she 
was nervous, fretful and a con- 
stant complainer. He found that 
her bedroom was decorated in 4 
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violent blend of deep purple and 
violet, a disturbing duo. Calm- 
ing greens and yellows were sub- 
stituted and Mrs. Loft’s moods 
grew gayer. 

Louise Marker lived in an old 
house with small rooms and dark 
woodwork. The furniture was 
all massive and dark, the walls 
a drab tan. Her husband began 
to lose interest in the home. 
People said, “No wonder. How 
could any man want to go back 
to that house every night?” 
Louise was at her wits’ end when 
a distant relative left her some 
money and she decided to use 
some of it on her home. 


Upon the suggestion of an 
interior decorator in a depart- 
ment store Louise used the same 
blend of rose and cream paint on 
the woodwork and walls making 
the rooms look lighter and much 
larger. Out went the massive 
old furniture with the exception 
of a choice rosewood desk. In 
came blond furniture, green car- 
peting, rose brocade fireplace 
chairs and a really comfortable 
man’s chair in blond leather. 
Louise’s friends suggested she 
brighten her wardrobe to match 
her living room. This story had 
a happy ending as you may have 
guessed, 

Perhaps you do a lot of sew- 
ing or typing. If you do your 
eyes may sometimes cry for help. 
What to do? Paint the walls in 
back of your desk or sewing 
machine blue. It really helps. 
Soft gray is kind to eyes too. If 
you have a dark interior select 
light or blond furniture. Dark 


wood reflects about ten per cent 
of the light falling on it; blond 
reflects 50 per cent. Abandon 
dark, stained woodwork in any 
room where you must use your 
eyes for close work. 

Do you envy women who al- 
ways select just the right acces- 
sories? Here’s a trick we can ail 
use. Dr. George D. Gaw, direc- 
tor of the Color Research In- 
stitute of America, says we have 
two color nerves in our eyes, one 
responsive to red and green, the 
other to blue and yellow. Arm 
yourself with a large sheet of 
white paper. Now cut a window 
three or four inches square in a 
piece of cardboard. Then take 
out your dress or coat and look 
at them through that window for 
at least half a minute. Now 
glance quickly at the white paper. 
There you should see the color 
to harmonize with your coat or 
dress. 


Estelle Fariday was a lovable 
woman given to aiding good 
causes. She contributed a lot 
to the civic life of her town and 
her husband was quite satisfied 
with her homemaking as long as 
they had Hulda, their Swedish - 
maid who cooked like an angel. 
Then came the war. Away went 
Hulda to a defense plant. Es- 
telle tried cooking with discour- 
ing results. One day her hus- 
band said, “I wonder if you 
couldn’t put a little more color 
into your meals?” 

Estella tried. She poured pink 
coloring into the mashed pota- 
toes and bright green into the 
quick frosting she made for the 
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angelfood she’d bought at the 
corner store. The results were 
disappointing. She didn’t real- 
ize that we like color in food only 
when it doesn’t depart too much 
from food’s normal coloring. 
Suppose you are having chicken 
fricassee, creamed cauliflower, 
mashed potatoes and dumplings. 
It’s all good food and you wonder 


why the family doesn’t eat more, 
What your meal lacked was color 
—natural color. You might have 
substituted fresh frozen peas or 
green beans for the cauliflower 
and used pickled beats or a mixed 
vegetable salad with slices of 
tomotoes. Immediately that meal 
would pick up interest. Let real 
food colors work for you. 


Dave Boone Says: 
I read the other day that divorces in this country in the 


past year broke all records. 


A new high was set in Reno alone 
with 11,000 as against the previous peak of 8,500, 


It was a 


similar story in all the divorce courts of the land. 


A Reno judge blames it on the war, and he don’t mean the 
one in the living room. He says people had so much money 


they could afford divorces. 


Well, he’s wrong... States and 


cities and countries that sneer at marriage as a sacrament 
and break up homes wholesale at a price are alone to blame. 


The striking thing about divorce figures is that away out in 
the lead are young couples who haven’t even given marriage a 


fair trial. 


“We found we just couldn’t get along. Our tem- 


peraments were unsuited,” you hear after a marriage of one or 


two years, 


Shucks, the first five or six years are the toughtest. America 
owes its happiness and decency to the millions of mothers and 
fathers who stuck together in rough going, even to overlooking 
a few vases hurled around and a lot of chairs kicked over. They 
were happiest at twenty-fifth wedding anniversaries surrounded 
by fine offspring—New York Evening Sun 


In one of the better restaurants, a customer sat down and 
tied his napkin under his chin. The manager told the waiter to 
let the man know without hurting his feelings that, “This wasn’t 
being done here.” 


The waiter approached his customer, smiled sweetly and in- 
quired, “What will it be sir, a shave or a haircut?” 


Family Savings 


The time to 
start is now 


EVERY intelligent couple makes 

immediate provision for set- 
ting aside a certain portion of 
income to provide for emergen- 
cies. There is a feeling of se- 
curity and independence in sav- 
ings that is well worth the in- 
convenience. 


The Social Security Tax, of 
course, is one form of saving for 
those who come under it. You 
should know the benefits it in- 
dudes and how you may get 
these benefits when the occasion 
arises, Social Security, as you 
know, provides only for a limited 
kind and number of emergencies. 
It should be supplemented by 
other methods of saving. 


One of the most common forms 
of saving is life insurance. Those 
entering marriage must consid- 
er this in a calm, sensible man- 
ner—and they usually do. How- 
ever, Many a woman engaged to 
be married unreasonably hesi- 
tates to bring up this important 
subject. The man may not even 
think of it. The girl will be 
extremely grateful that this sub- 
ject is mentioned here. It re- 
lives her of much embarrass- 
ment and worry. 


There is no need of painting 
gloomy pictures about the future. 
Just use common sense. Consult 
those who have had experience. 
Procure some of the free litera- 
ture published by insurance com- 


Paul Stroh, C.SS.R 


panies, and exercise discretion. 
When you get the literature from 
insurance agencies, you can save 
yourself a great deal of annoy- 
ance by not giving your name 
and address until you are ready. 
Read the policies carefully be- 
fore you sign them. 

Another growing form of sav- 
ing is insurance for the time of 
sickness. The “Group Hospital- 
ization Plan” is one such form. 
Information about it can be ob- 
tained at any hospital. Go to the 
information desk at the nearest 
hospital and ask for the explana- 
tory booklet on group hospitali- 
zation. Study it so that you will 
know what services are included, 
how much it costs, and how you 
may join. In many localities, it 
includes part payment for ma- 
ternity services after a certain 
waiting period following enroll- 
ment. Some parishes and dio- 
ceses have Catholic Maternity 
Guilds to provide appropriate 
service and instruction. These 
guilds deserve study and sup- 
port. 

In newspapers and street cars, 
you often see ads inserted by 
various finance corporations that 
claim to give loans on so-called 
“easy” terms. Some of these in- 
stitutions may be reliable and 
honest, but a good number are 
not. It is best to avoid them en- 
tirely. Do not confuse these 
commercial finance firms with 
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non-profit credit unions, which 
are quite different in nature and 
operation. Some parishes, fac- 
tories, and offices have local 
credit unions that give good ser- 
vice and security to their mem- 
bers. They are highly recom- 
mended by all authorities. 

Affiliating oneself with others 
for mutual help is endorsed by 
the Encyclical on Christian Mar- 
riage: “If personal means are 
not sufficient, provision must be 
made that they can unite with 
others in similar circumstances, 
either in private or public guilds, 
in order to help one another to 
procure the requirements of 
life.” Dues paid to such guilds or 
associations is an approved meth- 
od of saving and a valuable 
training in the much needed vir- 
tue of co-operation. 

Often it is the husband who is 
remiss in the matter of provid- 
ing for a rainy day. Women are 
more thoughtful in this regard 
and must put the brakes on the 
more or less care-free spirit of 
the men. In addition to the 
methods mentioned above, a sav- 
ings account should be started if 


at all possible, no matter how 
small. How this should be en- 
tered (as a joint or an_ indi- 
vidual account) is left to the dis- 
cretion of the parties concerned, 
The percentage of income that 
should be set aside for savings 
in the various forms is usually 
set at about ten percent of all 
earnings. Sometimes it can be 
higher, especially after the home 
is started and furnished. It 
should be higher if the wife in- 
tends to work during a limited 
period at the beginning of mar- 
ried life. If she supplements the 
income in the beginning, care 
must be taken not to include her 
earnings in the total planning 
for the future. Her income should 
be used for savings and in pay- 
ment for furniture. It is a much 
debated question whether or not 
she should continue to go to 
business at all after the wedding. 
Some permit it for a short time, 
but no reliable Catholic authori- 
ty recommends it for long. The 
wife’s place is in the home, not 
in industry or in a career. Moth- 
erhood is the greatest and the 
noblest career for a wife. 


Maternity Care 


Contrive to let the physician, out of practical experience, 
develop a conviction of responsibility to his patient socially as 
well as medically and he will be the first to call on the econom- 
ist and social scientist for assistance in formulating a plan which 
the physician will accept and make workable.—Dorothy Donley 
Dow, M.D., the Catholic University of America. 


We suspect that the recent book, “How to Spend Money,” 
has enjoyed quite a big sale in Washington.—Pittsburg, Kan. 
Jayhawker. 


It’s not what most 
of us think it is 


GHOULD conversation lag at 

your next dinner party you 
might strike the key-note to a 
very lively and stimulating con- 
versation by begging your 
guests to define precisely the 
meaning of the term “culture.” 
The results would prove highly 
interesting. For “culture” is one 
of those broad, sweeping terms 
which defy brief and cozy defi- 
nition. Like “democracy,” “civi- 
lization” and “education” its 
meaning is best expressed in 
broad descriptive terms. Yet I 
am certain that even if you 
granted your guests ample room 
in which to martial their defi- 
nitions you would nevertheless 
be offered an amazingly desper- 
ate array of answers to your 
question. Some of these replies 
might approach exactitude. 
Others would be surprisingly 
erroneous. For there is little 
doubt that “culture” is one of 
the most frequently misunder- 
stood terms in our modern voca- 
bulary. 


The unthinking mind, and we 
are plagued with the species, 
will immediately connect the 
word with deep and learned lore, 
with keen appreciative knowl- 
edge of music and the arts, with 
the statuary at the Louvre, an 
afternoon at the Met, with an 
English accent and a_ raised 
lorgnette. It would shrink in 


This Thing Called Culture 


James R. Daleke 


horror from the very thought of 
its possible application to the 
Irish wash-woman or to the an- 
cient news-man on the corner. 
To re-educate such a mind, to 
demonstrate before its startled 
view the true meaning of culture 
would be an arduous, thankless 
task. For such a mind is moored 
fast to its prejudices and to the 
bitter end will vigorously place 
the wreath of culture on many 
an undeserving brow. 


Nevertheless, despite the aber- 
rations of the thoughtless mind 
which will ever insist on cher- 
ishing its limited and often er- 
roneous conceptions of “culture” 
the term does have a meaning 
broad and beautiful enough to 
embrace in its ample ambit 
numerous and _ heterogeneous 
groups of men, yet sufficiently 
demanding and definitive to ex- 
clude firmly a host of imposters 
who have lately been parading 


shamelessly in the aurora of its — 


glory. 

When I say the term is broad 
and beautiful in scope I touch 
upon the very marrow of a true 
definition of culture. For gen- 
uine culture signifies nothing 
less than the correct training 
and development of the whole 
man. Where it is present you 
will always find a life directed in 
all its activities with a marvel- 
ous precision. Yet since there is 
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a hierarchy of values reigning 
among the activities of man we 
find ourselves justified in apply- 
ing the term “cultured” to those 
men and women in whose lives 
the really important relations 
and activities are best directed. 
Thus it is that our friend the 
Irish wash-woman who is abso- 
lutely certain of the purpose of 
her life and of her final and 
eternal destination is abundant- 
ly more cultured than her eru- 
dite employer who firmly be- 
lieves he descended from an ape 
and will be reincarnated in a 
bug. For the same reason a 
learned and holy Archbishop, 
visiting his cathedral one Christ- 
mas day, could point with pride 
to a young Mother telling the 
beautiful Christmas story to her 
little one and remark to his 
companion, “There, Father, is a 
cultured woman.” For true cul- 
ture infers primarily the correct 
direction of the whole man and 
does not refer exclusively to the 
training of one of his faculties. 
The Irish wash-woman and the 
young Mother knew just why 
they were here and where they 
were going. That they were ig- 
norant of Brahms or the wood- 
cuts of Durer may be lamentable 
to the esthete. It is not a sign 
of a lack of culture. 


Broad enough in its ambit to 
include even the uneducated 
laborer and the illiterate peas- 
ant the term “culture” is at the 
same time sufficiently definitive 
to exclude many a man and 
woman who, while apparently 


blessed with an abundance of 
charm and cultivated finesse, 
cannot stand the penetrating 
analysis of unbiased exami. 
nation. There exist today an 
alarming host of these danger. 
ous parasites on the Good Ship 
Culture. They are men and 
women, flawlessly educated 
along certain restricted lines, 
yet so hopelessly muddled in 
others that they no more deserve 
the pseudonym of culture than 
does an orangutan the honors of 
a dance with Pavlova. They are 
respectable citizens frequently 
over-adulated by an admiring 
multitude, citizens who may 
even have achieved more than a 
modicum of success in their 
chosen field, but who are lamen- 
tably deficient in many essential 
activities of life. Since culture 
embraces the training of the 
whole man, and not merely the 
development of single faculties, 
these folk are hardly deserving 
of the laurel of fame with which 
an incredulous people crown 
their brow. 


Foremost among these impos- 
ter-claimants of the crown of 
culture are the naive pseudo- 
educated individuals who, more 
from prejudice than principle, 
deny the existence of a personal 
God. They are hopelessly uncul- 
tured, no matter how abundantly 
their minds may teem with 
scientific and literary lore. Fully 
conversant with many of the 
laws which govern the universe 
and its myriad forms of life, 
they stubbornly refuse to admit 
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the existence of a supreme Law- 
giver from whose mighty Intel- 
lect proceeded the lesser laws 


- which guide the wonderful work- 


ings of the creatures of the 
world. It is in this culpable neg- 
lect of the Divine that they for- 
feit any title to true culture. 
Creatures of God, they refuse to 
recognize their origin and desti- 
nation and so, while their minds 
may be brilliant, they have 
wandered far from the true and 
travel-worthy course. 


Another and particularly ob- 
jectionable group of the pseudo- 
cultured are the ever-ubiquitous 
“quick-change” artists who en- 
deavor—and not without some 
measure of apparent success— 
to please God and Mammon. 
Quite frequently they are the 
much-lauded “pillars of the 
community,” the high-minded 
“Christian citizens” of the state. 
Yet their amazing doctrinal 
aberrations, their “forward- 
thinking” support of divorce and 
birth control, the anemic “jus- 
tice” of their business and labor 
relations, would draw a blush of 
shame to the very brow of Him 
they call their leader were it not 
for the fact that He had long 
ago perceived their initial de- 
ception in usurping His sacred 
hame to give honored and dis- 
tinguished tone to a quite un- 
Christian creed of their own 
making. The persistent efforts 
of an unthinking society to place 
the sacred wreath of culture on 
these undeserving brows would 
be ridiculous were they not so 


tragically destructive of that 
true sense of values which 
should ever mark a healthy and 
intelligent society. 


Finally, far in the vanguard 
of this alarmingly vast army of 
great impersonators are _ the 
regiments of the “socially un- 
conscious.” Apparently harm- 
less, for they do believe in God 
and observe His ten command- 
ments, they are in reality the 
most dangerous inert force 
plaguing society today. Count- 
less efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of impoverished, down- 
trodden classes of men, multiple 
attempts to achieve an all-em- 
bracing demand for world unity 
have been silently and effective- 
ly throttled by their apathy, a 
“do-nothing” policy remarkably 
similar to that of the ill-famed 
Merovingian Kings. Yet they 
too will lay suave demand to the 
throne of culture, a demand in- 
stantly perceived as ridiculous 
when examined in its true light, 
as proceeding from men who, 
though destined by God to live 
as responsible citizens of a state 
and as interested members of 
the family of nations, are utter- 
ly oblivious of their manifest 
social duties. So here again we 
have a class of men whose out- 
look on life is all askew. The 
former groups neglected God 
and His precepts. The socially 
unconscious neglect duties to 
their fellow men. Now since 
true culture is the correct train- 
ing and development of the 
whole man no child of God who 
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misconstrues his relations to his 
Creator or fellow-creature can 
rightly merit its crown. He may 
never have missed a perform- 
ance at the Met, he may have 
written “significant, daring” 
books, he may be master of one- 
half the great languages of the 
world, yet, should he fail in 
these important respects he is 
not “cultured” but merely 
“trained” and trained at that in 
isolated, relatively unimportant 
lines. 


These are but the most sig- 
nificant species of pseudo culture 
existing in society today. You 
will have no difficulty in discern- 
ing others. Simply keep in mind 
the true concept of culture as a 
correct development of the whole 
man in all his important re- 
lations as child of God and mem- 
ber of society and soon you will 
be amused—as well as horrified 
—at the multiple types of un- 
worthy claimants to the crown. 
Perhaps you, too, exasperated at 
the naivete of a citizenry which 
persists in offering undying ad- 
miration to idols unworthy of 
their laurels, will wonder when 
men will come to recognize true 
culture from the impudent raga- 
muffin who now parades in its 
silken robes. The answer to 


your question lies deep in the 
conversion of society itself; for 
the marks of true culture will 
stand out in unmistakable clar- 
ity as guide-posts to a weary 
world, only when a true and 
eternal sense of values recap- 


tures the hearts of men. When 
all men come to recognize the 
glory of their origin, the splen- 
dor of their destiny, and their 
unassailable dignity as children 
of God,—when they shall gaze 
with love and reverent fear 
upon their Creator and bow 
before His law, when they shall 
look upon one another not as 
necessary nuisances in spite of 
which one strives to catch the 
ephemeral glory of fame and 
wealth but as brothers and sis- 
ters, children of the same Fath- 
er, when all men shall look upon 
the world and all that’s in it 
through the unerring glass of 
Truth, then and not till then 
will true culture be admired, 
and its shamming imitators con- 
demned. 


Not until society studies and 
understands the whole man, his 
origin, destiny and the signifi- 
cance of this his time of trial 
will it cease to adulate the prim 
imposters who have boldly as- 
cended the throne of culture to- 
day. Until that moment it will 
continue to cast its complacent, 
indulgent, pitying smile upon 
the holy Irish wash-woman and 
hurry quickly by to pay its re- 
spects to the odd monstrosities 
it dignifies with the name of 
culture. Until that moment the 
children of the true faith must 
labor, labor lest when the Son 
of Man come again He find that 
true culture will have vanished 
from the earth. 


Place Uf Picture Books In The 
Education Uf Young Children 


but I read 
the pictures.” 


WILIGHT descending 
when Mother discovered lit- 
tle Mary, fast asleep in the 
parlor chair, with her favorite 
picture book still open on her 
lap. Mary had started to kin- 
dergarden in the Fall and since 
that time had often been heard 
to say, “Oh! I like this book, 
you read the words but I read 
the pictures.” 


Reading pictures is fun for the 
child of four to six years for he 
experiences a real thrill in be- 
ing able to retell a story with 
the help of pictures. Then, too, 
he is learning how to handle 
books and more important than 
this, is the development of his 
love for books that will bear 
fruit in his later education. 

Picture books should be chos- 
en for the enjoyment they will 
give their young readers and the 
knowledge and instruction they 
impart. We place enjoyment 
first because if the child does 
not receive pleasure from his 
books he is a little young to un- 
derstand that he should read 
them for the information they 
contain. A story, like any other 
literary form, is basically a work 
of art and as such is a keynote 
to pleasure. 

Since pleasure and action go 


Sister Mary Floricita, B.V.M. 


hand in hand, in a young child’s 
life, it is only proper that the 
illustrations in the book be con- 
structive, thus furnishing a rich 
and productive imagery in the 
mind of the young reader. The 
experiences in the story must 
be appropriate to the child’s ex- 
periences at his age level. New 
concepts may be presented to the 
child by clear illustrations, such 
as those in Toby’s House by Lois 
Maloy. Toby asks the bee where 
he lives and the bee answers, “I 
live in my hive.” Since the pic- 
ture of the hive is the only object 
on the answer page with Toby. it 
is not hard for the child to form 
a mental picture of the heme of 
the bee. But even at that it is 
well to ask the children ques- 
tions such as, why did Toby put 
the net over his head when he 
went to visit the home of the 
bees? Most of the children at 
this age level will not be able 
to give you the answer unless 
they have had first hand infor- 
mation about a bee hive. These 
latter may tell you that their 
Grandma’s bees do not have a 
house shaped like the one in the 
book and so on. 


If one so desires he might 
have the children dramatize this 
very short story. You will be 


From Jan. 15, 1947, The Inside Story, Cathedral Book Club, Chicago, 11. 
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surprised, (or will you?) to find 
that all the interest centers 
evound the bees, for they must 
tiy to meet Toby as he comes 
near their home. This reaction 
of the children goes to prove 
what we said before, that young 
children demand action in even 
a two sentence story such as 
this. 

Hand in hand with action the 
young reader enjoys repetition. 
This is one reason why the story 
The Little Red Hen is always a 
great favorite with the young. 
Watch their faces as they repeat 
over and over again. “Not I,” 
said the duck, “Not I,” said the 
cat, ete. Then too, there is a 
joy in keeping the sequence ac- 
curate, which proves why so 
many of the children’s stories 
combine repetition with sequence 
to thought as in the cumula- 
tive tales, for example, This Is 
The House That Jack Built or 
The Gingerbread Man. Watch 
the child’s eyes glisten as you 
repeat, “He ran away from a 
little old woman, a little old 
mian, a cow,” etc. 

Books as we use them for the 
four to six year old serve as a 
readiness background for the 
child’s future school life. On 
readiness hinges the development 
cf the child’s concepts either of 
reading, numbers or science. At 
this age the mind’s appetite 
grows upon what it is fed 
i.rough the ear and eye. It is 
here that the picture book lends 
a helping hand. As visible Guar- 
dian Angels, interested in the 
child’s future love for books, we 


must choose with care the stories 
we read to the child and the 
picture books we place in his 
hands at this early age. 

Brother James, De La Salle 
reminds us, “‘As star differs 
from star,’ so do children differ 
in their natural character and 
temperament, and the wise and 
prudent teacher will study each 
to draw out and develop all that 
is good in him.” 

The imagination of children at 
this age is not only active but 
riotious and fantastical; it is this 
same imagination, which by a 
wave of the wand turns a wood- 
en box in a glittering palace of 
gold and by the wave of the same 
wand changes animals so they 
may live and dress as we do. 
This creative play develops the 
imagination, but we must be 
sure that our tiny tots under- 
stand that this is Play Life not 
Real Life. This fictitious type of 
picture book must be supple- 
mented by True to Life books. 
It is hard for a city child to 
understand how a cow or pig 
lives unless he is shown a picture 
of the animal in his native sur- 
roundings, or better still taken 
to the farm and shown a real 
cow or pig. The child cannot be 
expected to enjoy or appreciate 
the beauty or magic of words if 
he cannot form a mental picture 
of what the words are trying to 
express. 

Since the principal aim of the 
picture book, outside of pleasure, 
is to furnish food for mental 
pictures, happy is the child who 
possesses an abundance of such 


| 
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books. The picture gives the 
child a rich fund of knowledge 
of people, motives and incidents. 
When we present a new book to 
the child always tell the story 
rather than read it. If this is 
not possible, read the story and 
show the pictures. William Scott 
Publishers have a number of ideal 
books for this purpose, for ex- 
ample, This Is The Way The 
Animals Walk, by Louis Wood- 
cock or Everybody Eats by Mary 
McBurney Green. The spiral 
binding makes it possible for 
the teacher to read the story 
while the picture is facing the 
class. 

Through cultivating a love for 
books the child at the mental 
age of six, will come by degrees 
to feel the desire to master the 
mechanics of thought-getting. 
He will want to be able to read 
for himself. This inward im- 
pulse will help him to overcome 
the difficulties of learning to 
dream and of gaining control of 
scientific technique. 


To help parents and teachers 
in the selection of books we are 
adding a classified list which we 
have found to be helpful. 


Group 1. 

Books to be Read to the Child and 
then Placed in His Hands 
Daddy Comes Home, Charlotte 

Steiner, Doubleday, Doran and 
Co. Garden City, N. Y.—1944. 
Summer and Winter, Inez Ber- 
tail, Verital Press, Inc.—1945. 
The New Pet, Marjorie Flack, 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y.—1944. 


Miss Sniff, Jane Curry, Whitman 
Pub. Co., Racine, Wis.—1945. 

Woofus, the Wooly Dog, Jane 
Curry, Whitman Pub. Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis.—1944. 

Where Are You, Sam Lee, Simon 
and Schuster, N. Y.—1941. 
Toby Can Fly, Lois Maloy, Gros 
set and Dunlap, N. Y.—1945. 
Toby’s House, Lois Maloy, Gros- 

set and Dunlap, N. Y.—1946. 

Cock-A-Doodle-Doo, Berta and 
E. Huder, the Macmillan Co., 
N. Y.—1945. 

The Little Duck Who Loved the 
Rain, Peter Mabie, Wilcox and 
Follet Co., Chicago—1946. 

Red Light, Green Light, Golden 
McDonald, Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Inc., Garden City, N. 
Y.—1944, 

The Little Island, Golden Mac- 
Donald, Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y.— 
1946, 

The Little Engine That Could, 
Watty Piper, The Platt and 
Musk Co., N. Y. 

Everybody Eats, Mary McBur- 
ney Green, William R. Scott, 
Inc., N. Y.—1946. 

This Is the Way the Animals 
Walk, Louis Woodcock, Wil- 
liam R. Scott, Inc., N. Y.— 
1946. 

Pitter Patter, Dorothy W. Bar- 
uch, William R. Scott, Inc., 
N. Y.—1943. 

Willie’s Walk to Grandmama, M. 
Wise and R. Campbell, William 
R. Scott, Inc.—1944, 

Pointers for Little Persons; 
Manners; Safety; Cleanliness; 
Kindness to Pets; Obedience; 
Going to Bed, Virginia Park- 
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inson, J. L. Schilling Co., N. Y. 
1943-1945. 

A Surprise for Mrs. Bunny, 
Charlotte Steiner, Grosset and 
Dunlap, N. Y.—1945. 

A Child’s Garden of Verse, R. 
L. Stevenson, illustrated by P. 
Mabie, John Marton’s House, 
Ine., Kenosha, Wis.—1945. 

The Toy Hunt, Charles Clement, 
Pied Piper Books, N. Y.—1946 

The A BC Bunny, Wanda Ga’g, 
Coward McCann, Inc., N. Y.— 
1933. 

Little Janie’s Christmas, Vir- 
ginia and N. Smith, Wilcox 
and Follett, Chicago—1946. 

The Bumper Book, edited by 
Watty Viper, The Platt and 
Musk Co., Inc., N. Y.—1946 

Stepladder Babies, Alta MclIn- 
tire and Fiore Mastri, Wilcox 
and Fvcilett—Chicago. 

The Clown’s Clock Book, Ann 
Lawrence, The Fideler Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—1946. 

Look for the Letters (Alphabet), 
H. A. Rey, Harper and Broth- 
ers—1945. 

Tim Tadpole and the Great Bull- 
frog, Marjorie Flack, Double- 
day Doran and Co., Garden 
City, N. Y.—1943. 

Number Nine the Little Fire 
Engine, Wallace Wadsworth, 
Rand McNally, Chicago—1942. 

The Little Kitten That Would 
Not Wash His Face, Edna G. 
Deihl, Saml. Gabriel Sons and 
Co., N. Y.—1941. 

The White Bunny and His Magic 
Nose, Lily Duplain, Simon and 
Schuster, N. Y.—1945. 

The Tony Brice Picture Book, 
illustrated by Tony Brice, 


Rand McNally and Co., Chi- 
cago—1942, 

The Gingerbread, illustrated by 
Sally Tata, Whitman Pub. Co., 
Racine, Wis.—1944. 

Let’s Have A Store, illustrated 
by Jeffrey Victor, Capital Pub. 
Co., N. Y.—1945. 

Copy Kitten, Helen and Alf 
Evers, Rand McNally and Co., 
Chicago—1944, 

Group 2. 
Books to be Read to the Child 

Above the Blue, Mary C. Rose, 
Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Their Hearts Are His Garden, 
Sister M. Marguerite, C.S.J., 
St. Anthony Guild—1946. 

Father Lord’s Little Books, The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 

Story of Blessed Mother; Guar- 
dian Angel; Sacred Heart; 
Story of Christmas; The Hail 
Mary and the Angelus; The 
Lord’s Prayer and the Beauti- 
tudes for Children; St. Joseph; 
Holy Family; A B C, of a 
Child of God; World’s Wonder 
World. 

Group 3. 

Catholic Coloring Books 
Creation Color Book—Catechet- 
ical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 
My Guardian Angel—Catechet- 
ical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 
Little Brother Goes to Mass— 
Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, 

Minn. 

Angel and Imp at School, Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis, Mo.—1946. 

The Greatest Story, Daniel A. 
Lord, S. J., Queen’s Work, St. 
Louis, Mo.—1946, 


Catholic Social Life 


Now is the time 
for its revival 


THE war, which took so many 

young people away from their 
normal surroundings, had a rath- 
er devastating effect on the so- 
cial life of many Catholic par- 
ishes. For the very dearth of 
young people, many healthy so- 
cial organizations in the parishes 
were forced to discontinue their 
activities. Now that the war is 
over and life is returning some- 
what to normal conditions, there 
is need for a widespread revival 
of Catholic social life within the 
various parishes. In addition to 
the ever present problem of 
mixed marriage, the shifting 
about of so many thousands of 
individuals and of families has 
brought new problems which re- 
quire a stimulation of parish 
social life. 

Catholic common sense, as well 
as the Precept of the Church, 
demand that Catholics should not 
marry those who have a different 
religion or no religion at all. The 
major reason for leakage from 
the Faith is to be found in mixed 
marriage. The obvious solution 
of this problem is opportunity 
for Catholic young men and 
women to meet socially, Propin- 
quity is the most important de- 
veloper of romances that lead to 
marriage. A well-planned and 
competently organized social life 
within the parish can afford 
young Catholic men and women 


From The Tablet, Brooklyn, New York 


the essential element of propin- 
quity. 

In this age of the automobile, 
the fast train and air travel, 
young people can have the ease of 
maintaining friendships with 
those who live at great distances. 
But this element of distance mil- 
itates against proper parental 
supervision of the associations 
made and maintained by their 
sons and daughters. Adequate 
social life close to home can help 
to eliminate much of the anxiety 
of parents over the companion- 
ships of their young people. De- 
spite commercialized entertain- 
ment and its recognized appeal, 
the wartime efforts of so many 
volunteer groups brought out the 
fact that wholesome, homemade 
entertainment still has a very 
strong appeal to the young peo- 
ple of today. Providing such so- 
cial life within the home parish 
has its discouraging and disap- 
pointing aspects. Results are not- 
immediate and are somewhat in- 
tangible except in the long-range 
view. But, despite these evident 
drawbacks, the parish should still 
be recognized as the natural 
meeting-place for the social ac- 
tivities of the young people. 

A special social problem has 
been created by the large num- 
ber of marriages between service 
men and women from distant 
parts of the country or from 
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abroad. In addition, there is the 
problem of the young married 
couples who have settled far 
from their native habitat be- 
cause of business opportunities 
arising out of wartime service. 
Many of these young married 
people need the support of Cath- 
clic association to help them to 
maintain their fidelity to the 
practice of their religion. With- 
out friendly Catholic social life, 
especially in heavily populated 
areas, they feel abandoned and 
lost. Oftentimes they have been 
accustomed to active social life 
in the places from which they 
come and, naturally, they look 
for something similar in their 
new surroundings. The social 
contacts they will make are 
sometimes not the most desir- 
able from the viewpoint of the 
faith. This is especially true of 
foreign brides of service men 
who come from Catholic coun- 
tries with the impression that 
there is little or no Catholicity 
in the United States, 

The development of an ade- 
quate Catholic social life within 


a parish does not depend entirely 
on the parish priest. Many a 
priest with energy, patience and 
zeal has been thwarted in his ef- 
forts by the lack of co-operation 


‘from those whom he seeks to 
‘benefit. Too many parishioners 


are content to sit back and criti- 
cize without ever lending a help- 
ing hand in parish activities. 
Sometimes, too, those who are 
most energetic do not represent 
the highest type of social leader- 
ship and those who should give 
leadership will not make the ef- 
fort to take the initiative in par- 
ish affairs. A combination of in- 
terest on the part of the parish 
priest and of co-operation by the 
solid parishioners is necessary 
for successful Catholic social 
life. In view of the post-war 
situation and its implications, 
there is great need of a strong 
revival of parish social life. Re- 
sults may not be appreciable im- 
mediately, but over a period of 
years, despite the discourage- 
ments, Catholic social life within 
the parish will pay valuable 
dividends. 


Dont Cheat Them 


The mother who pampers her child, who gives in to its 
every whim, cannot in any sense be regarded as a good mother. 
She is preparing her child for an unreal world. and when he 
comes in contact with real life he will be unable to adjust him- 
self. He will either become deceitful and underhand, and con- 
tinue to get his own way by illegal means which quickly de- 
velop into criminal tendencies, or he will acquire an inferiority 


complex and refuse to face life. 


In other words he will lack 


character, and a man without character finds his companions 
among the misfits and criminals of society.—The Bulletin, Nat- 
ional Catholic Women’s Union. 


Its A Fact 


Interesting things 
you may not know 


‘THE United States is the only 
major country where the 

government does not operate the 

broadcasting stations. 


In Shakespeare’s days, chil- 
dren went to school from 6 a. m. 
to 6 p. m. 


Canada is the world’s third 
largest nation in area but only 
its 34th in population. 


The eagle’s weight-lifting 
capacity is estimated at eight 
to 12 pounds. 


Before the war, American 
merchant vessels annually 
brought to the United States 
enough chocolate and cocoa to 
make a candy bar line to the 
moon, 


Wyoming, with a rate of 9.3, 
became the first state to have 
a tuberculosis rate of less than 
10 per 100,000 population. 


In 1945 more than 18,000,000 
persons wagered approximately 
$1,500,000,000 on horse races 
in the United States. 


Harold Helfer 


At the 100th anniversary of 
the U. S. Patent Office in 1936, 
the 12 greatest inventions of the 
country were listed in chrono- 
logical order as follows: Cotton 
gin, steamboat, reaper, telegraph, 
rubber vulcanization, sewing ma- 
chine, airbrake, telephone, incan- 
descent lamp, linotype, commer- 
cial aluminum airplane. 


Persons 65 years old and over 
numbered 8,956,000 in the U. S. 
census for 1940, an increase of 
385 per cent over 1930. 


Sea moss is being used to make 
both iodine and ice cream. 


The University of California, 
with one campus at Berkeley, 
another at Los Angeles, and six 
scattered throughout the State, 
ranks first in size among the 
universities of the world. 


In a normal year, New Eng- 
land fishermen catch 600,000,000 
pounds of seafood. 


More than 100,000 new pro- 
ducts have appeared on the 
American market since 1900. 


Have you no conception of the shocking havoc that has 
been wrought by the moral pest of birth control in our midst? 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that you are promoting a 
cause that threatens the whole Western World and has be- 
come a decided menace to the future leadership of the white 
race.—Reader’s Digest, Oct. 1943 


For the Children 


Jesus Heceives His Name 


Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. 
Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, 0.S.B. 


[N the morning Joseph woke up 

first. He softly went out of 
the house so as not to wake 
Mary and Baby Jesus. He 
prayed for a long time. When 
he had finished praying, he took 
the donkey to the well. After 
the donkey had all the water he 
wanted, Joseph took him and 
gave him something to eat. 

While Joseph was giving the 
donkey something to eat, some- 
body was calling, “Milk for sale! 
Milk! Milk!” Joseph left the don- 
key and went out into the street. 
There was a man with a goat. 

“Come here, friend,” said Jo- 
seph. “I want some milk.” The 
man came over with his goat. 
Joseph brought a bowl out of the 
kitchen and handed it to him. 
The man milked the goat and 
gave the bowl] of milk to Joseph. 
Joseph took the bow] and said to 
the man, “You stay here. I shall 
bring you the money.” 

When Joseph went into .the 
house, he found Mary up, too. 
She was giving Jesus His break- 
fast. Joseph said, “God bless you, 
how are you this morning?” 

“God be with you, Joseph,” 
said Mary, “I feel fine.” 

“Why did you not sleep long- 
er?” asked Joseph. 

“Well, I really had enough 
sleep,” said Mary. “Besides Baby 


To be read to 
the little tots 


Jesus pulled on my sleeve. I 
suppose He wanted to make sure 
that we hold His feast today. 
But what have you there?” 


“T bought some milk,” said Jo- 
seph. “Where shall I put it?” 
Then he added, “The man is 
waiting for his money.” 

“See that little pitcher over 
there?” asked Mary. “Pour the 
milk into it.” 

Joseph poured the milk into 
the little pitcher and put it on 
the fire place. Then he took some 
money. He went out to the man 
who was waiting with his goat. 

“Here is the money,” Joseph 
said. “God bless you.” 

The man said, “Thank you and 
God bless you, too.” 

Joseph went inside. Mary was 
still feeding Baby Jesus. Joseph 
said, “While you are busy with © 
Jesus, I shall set the table for 
breakfast.” 

Joseph put the bread, cheese, 
milk, and fruit on the table. 
Mary wiped Jesus’ mouth. She 
put Jesus on the bed, and He 
fell asleep. 

Mary and Joseph prayed be- 
fore they ate breakfast. Mary 
said, “Just cut me a small piece 
of bread, Joseph. I shall eat 
only bread and fruit.” 

“You are not sick?” asked Jo- 
seph, 
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“Oh, no,” said Mary. I am too 
happy. My Baby will have His 
first feast day.” Then she looked 
at Baby Jesus. Jesus was sleep- 
ing, but He had His face turned 
toward Mary. “Isn’t He beauti- 
ful?” 

Joseph looked at Baby Jesus. 
Of course, Baby Jesus was beau- 
tiful. 

Joseph said, 
milk, Mary.” 

“All right,” said Mary. “I shall 
take a small cup of milk.” 

After they had eaten their 
breakfast, they prayed again. 

Then Mary said, “Joseph, you 
make the fire, and put some 
water near it. After a while I 
shall give Jesus His bath. Now 
I shall clean the table.” 

Joseph went to the well with 
a pitcher. He filled the pitcher 
with water. He brought the 
pitcher of water inside the house 
and put it in a corner. Then he 
started the fire. When the fire 
was burning he asked Mary, 
“How much water shall I put on 
| the fire?” 

Mary pointed to a kettle hang- 
ing on the wall over the fire- 
place. “Take that kettle over 
there. Fill it with water. Then 
put it near the fire. If you put 
it on the fire, the water will get 
hot too quickly. Jesus will get 
His bath after a while.” 

So Joseph took the kettle and 
put it on the fireplace. Then he 
brought the pitcher and filled the 
kettle. He put the kettle near 
the fire. He was going to put 
the pitcher back in its place but 
Mary said, “Leave the pitcher 


“Take a little 


near the fireplace. I shall use 
the water in a minute. I wish 
you would get some vegetables 
from the garden.” 

Joseph asked, “What veg- 
etables shall I bring?” 

Mary said, “Let me see. We 
shall need onions, cabbage, and 
lettuce. Don’t bring too many.” 

Joseph went into the garden. 
He went where the onions were 
growing. He pulled a few of 
them. Then he went over to the 
cabbage patch and cut off two 
nice heads of cabbage. And from 
the lettuce patch he picked some 
nice lettuce. 

Joseph put all these vegetables 
into a basket. He carried the 
basket to the well. At the well 
he cleaned the vegetables and 
washed them. Then he carried 
the vegetables into the house. 

Mary had cleaned the table. 
She was preparing to put the 
meat on the fire. When Joseph 
brought the basket of vegetables 
to her she saw that they were 
cleaned and washed. “Joseph, 
you cleaned the vegetables beau- 
tifully. You are a jewel of a 
husband. Get a bowl and put the 
lettuce into it. But first hand 
me the salt from over there.” 

Joseph handed Mary the salt. 
Mary salted the meat and she 
hung it over the fire to roast. 
Then she put the onions and cab- 
bage into a kettle, salted them, 
and poured a little water over 
them. She set the kettle over the 
fire near the roasting meat. 

Joseph had taken lettuce out 
of the basket and put it into a 
bowl. Mary was watching the 
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cooking and. Joseph kept the 
fire going. 
_After a while Mary said, 
“Look, Joseph. Is Baby Jesus 
awake?” 
Joseph went. over to the bed. 


“Yes,” he said, “Jesus is awake. - 


May. I take Him up?” 

“Yes, you make take Him up 
and play with Him,” answered 
Mary. “I shall get His bath 
ready.” 

Joseph took up Baby Jesus, 
played with Him, and talked to 
Him. Mary took the water for 
Baby Jesus’ bath from the fire. 
She poured the water into a 
large pan on the table. She 
found the water a little too hot, 
so she poured cold water into it. 
Then she said, “Joseph, let me 
have Baby Jesus.” 

Joseph said, “Look Mary. Baby 
Jesus is playing with my beard.” 

Mary looked and saw Baby 
Jesus with one of His tiny hands 
in the beard of Joseph. Mary 
took Baby Jesus from Joseph, 
put Him on the bed, undressed 
Him. Then she took Him over 
to the table and put Him in His 
bath. She washed Him all over. 
She took care that no water 
should get into His eyes. Then 
she took Baby Jesus out of the 
water. She put Him in a towel 
and wrapped Him up in it. 

Mary took Jesus up in her 
arms and sat down on a bench 
near the bed. She patted Jesus 
softly. Then she dressed Him. 
As she dressed Him she talked to 
him. “Today is Your feast. You 
will receive the name, Jesus. 


Mother wants her Baby to look - 


well, to smile, and to be hap- 
py.” Jesus smiled at her and 
then He smiled at Joseph. 


- Joseph was watching all the 


time. When he saw Baby Jesus - 


‘smiling at him, he felt very hap- 


py. 

Mary watched Joseph and 
laughed lightly. “Joseph, the din- 
ner is about done. Will you please 
set the table while I dress 
Jesus?” 

“I certainly will,” said Jo- 
seph. He wiped the table with 
a cloth. He put the dishes on the 
table. 

All at once Joseph heard the 
gate opening. “Mary, I think the 
company is coming.” 

“IT hear them,” said Mary. 
“You go out and bring them in. 
I will finish dressing Jesus.” 

Joseph went out. He met 
their neighbors in the yard. Jo- 
seph said, “God bless you. I am 
glad you both came.” 

The man said, “God bless you. 
We are happy to be here.” 

Joseph took them inside the 
house. Mary had just finished 
dressing Baby Jesus. “What a 
beautiful Baby,” said the woman. 
She looked admiringly at Him, 
and Baby Jesus smiled at her. 
Then she remembered, “But I 
haven’t said ‘God bless you’ to 
you. So, ‘God bless you.’” 

“And I say another, ‘God bless 
you,” added the husband. 

Mary greeted them with a 
smile, “God be with both of 
you.” 

Then the woman said, “Please 
let me help you.” 

Mary smiled, “Thank you. The 
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dinner is almost ready. You may 
finish setting the table, Judith. 
What a beautiful name! Please 
let me call you Judith. You may 
call me Mary.” 


Then Mary told Joseph to 
show the husband the garden. 
“Joseph, take our good neighbor, 
John, and show him the garden. 
You may both come back in half 
an hour.” 

Joseph took the man out in 
the garden. So Joseph and John 
walked around, looked at the fig 
tree, the orange tree, the cherry 
tree, and the plum tree. Joseph 
showed John strawberry 
patch and the raspberry bushes. 
He also showed him the carrots, 
the cabbages, and the lettuce. He 
pointed to the grape vines climb- 
ing up the fence. Joseph said 
he was going to make a sum- 
mer house and train some of the 
grape vines to cover it. 

When they had seen every- 
thing in the garden, Joseph said, 
“I think it is time for us to go 
in now.” 

They went inside the house. 
The table was all set. The din- 
ner was ready. The fire was 
burning low to keep it warm. 
Baby Jesus was all dressed up 
and lying on the bed. 

Now Joseph and the neighbor 
John washed their hands. Each 
one of them put a veil over his 
shoulders. Then they prayed 
aloud. After they had prayed, 
Mary brought Baby Jesus. The 
neighbor, John, sat on a bench. 
His wife put a towel on his lap 
and on the towel Mary placed 
Baby Jesus. Joseph said, “Baby, 


your name is Jesus.” And this 
is how Baby Jesus received His 
name. 

The name, Jesus, means, “God 
is the Savior.” When Joseph gave 
the name Jesus to Baby Jesus, 
Baby Jesus smiled at His mother, 
at Joseph, and at the two guests, 
John and Judith. Mary and Jo- 
seph felt so happy that they 
thought they heard angels again 
singing, “Glory to God in heav- 
en.” 

Their neighbors, John and 
Judith, thought that God Him- 
self looked at them. They felt 
so very happy, happier than they 
ever felt before and happier than 
they could ever hope to be on 
earth. 

Now Joseph and Mary and 
John and Judith said some more 
prayers out loud. Joseph gave 
Mary a glass of wine. She sip- 
ped some of it and put the glass 
down. Then Joseph took Baby 
Jesus from John’s lap and gave 
Him back to Mary. Mary put 
Jesus on the bed, covered Him, 
and with sparkling eyes told Him 
to go to sleep. 

Judith had already begun to ~ 
put the dinner on the table. Mary 
came to help her. Then they all 
went to table. First they sat 
down and prayed, asking God to 
bless their food. Then they ate. 

“Joseph,” said Mary, “I think 
our guests are bashful. And 
don’t forget the wine.” 

Joseph answered, “I shall see 
to it, Mary, that they eat.” 

They ate bread, meat, cooked 
vegetables, and lettuce. - They 
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ate cakes, drank wine, and ate 
fruit. During the meal the man 
asked Joseph, “Have you always 
lived in Bethlehem?” 

“No,” said Joseph. “We lived 
in Nazareth. Only a few days 
ago we came to Bethlehem.” 

“Joseph, what is your work?” 
asked the man. 

“T am a carpenter,” answered 
Joseph, “I left my tools in Naz- 
areth. In a few days I shall go 
to Nazareth to get them. There 
are a few other things that I 
have to bring.” 

“If you want,” said the man, 
“T can go with you.” 

“That isn’t necessary,” said 
Joseph. “You see we are poor, 
so there is not very much to 
bring.” 

Then the woman said to Mary, 
“While your husband is gone, I 


will come over to help you.” 


Mary smiled at her, “Come 
over whenever you like, Judith, 
But there isn’t really much te 
do. And besides we ali three may 
be going.” 

After they had eaten, they 
prayed again. 

Baby Jesus fell asleep. He was 
smiling. Before the man and 
woman left, they looked long at 
Baby Jesus. They didn’t know 
why, but they felt very happy in 
looking at Baby Jesus. Then they 
said, “God bless you. We pray 
that God will bless the Baby and 
you both.” 

Mary and Joseph said, “Thank 
you very much. And God bless 
you, neighbors.” 

Mary and Joseph were very 
happy. Before they went to bed, 
they prayed to God for a long 
time, thinking on the words, 
“God is the Savior.” 


March's Three Great Saints 


The Feasts of three outstanding Saints of the Church are 
observed within the space of five days during the month of 
March. On March 17 is celebrated the Feast of St. Patrick, 
Patron of Ireland, on March 19 the Feast of St. Joseph, Foster 
Father of the Christ Child and patron of Christian fathers, and 
on March 21 the Feast of St. Benedict, Patriarch of western 
monasticism and founder of the world famed Abbey of Monte 
Cassino. 

Four days later, on March 25, is celebrated one of the many 
beautiful Feasts of the Blessed Mother of God—the Feast of the 
Annunciation, In the past it was a common custom of the 
Church to bless seeds on this day. As the earth is the womb of 
life for new seeds, so the Blessed Virgin Mary conceived the 
Child Jesus in her womb on this day. 

“Maria, you’ll never be able to drive that nail with a flat- 
iron,” admonished Mr. Stubkins. “For heaven’s sake, use your 
head.” 


It's ready now! 


“TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY” 


Chosen Book-of-the-Month by Thomas More Book Club 


BY REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


IN THE PERIOD of uncertainty and readjustment following 
World War II, mankind is seeking with more than usual 
urgency an understanding of the great basic truths which 
underlie the Christian Faith. Dr. O’Brien here explains these 
truths in the light of the findings of modern research in 
philosophy, history, scripture, and science. 


What Reviewers Say About It: 


“Truths Men Live By” is extremely 
helpful for a greater comprehension 
of the reasonableness of faith and of 
the truths of religion.’”—The Ave 
Maria. 


“The best book to give those of in- 
quiring mind and troubled heart.’’ — 
Fulton Oursler, Senior Editor, The 
Reader’s Digest. 


“The merits of this book are many. 
It is an honest book, net imposing a 
thesis on data, but drawing conclus- 
ions from them. A treasury of in- 
formation. It is as enthusiastic es 
it is meticulous in its regards for 
truth.”—Rev. John S. Kennedy, Cath- 
olic Transcript, Hartford, Conn. 


“This book is a clear and forceful 
presentation of the basic truths of 
the Christian’ religion and_ will 
strengthen and deepen religious faith 


read -Most Rev. Edwin V. 
es D.D., Bishop of Kansas City, 
0. 


“The most important book of the 
month.’’—Books On _ Trial. 


“A volume that will be read with 
pleasure by everyone.”—The Com- 
monweal. 


“A masterpiece by the outstanding 
Apostle to the intelligentsia of our 
day.”’—-Professor J. Howard Beard, 
The University of Illinois. 


“The product of bona-fide scholar- 
ship, deep, wide, varied, it will fas- 
cinate the man-in-the-street not less 
than the academic. If Best Sellers 
were determined by merit and not by 
publishers’ anticipatory bally-hoo, it 
would leap to the top of the list and 
remain there indefinitely.” — Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., Author, Ed- 


and enrich the moral life of all who _ itor, Lecturer. 


Read This Meritorious Book 


This book will deeply interest all persons, regardless of faith 
or lack of it. The style is simple, the language popular, and 
it is filled with examples and stories from the author’s reading 
and experience. 


Cloth Bound Edition, $2.75 
Sent Postpaid 
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religion. 


LISTEN! 
It's God's Word 


Here is a most interesting 
and helpful introduction to 
the New Testament that will 
help you become familiar 
with the proofs of the Cath- 
It will deepen 
and strengthen your belief, as 
well as help you answer ob- 
jections against it. You will 
appreciate these comments on 
each of the 72 books compos- 
ing the Scriptures. Price 35c 
postpaid. 


Into A 
Man's World 


Here is a “stop and go guide” 
for young women who are al- 
ready in or going into busi- 
ness life. The twenty-three 
talks are from the pen.of a 
practical, experienced author 
and business woman — Miss 
Mary E. McGill, editor of 
Woman’s Interests in Our 
Sunday Visitor. Entertaining 
as well as informative, this 
work will interest all. Price 
$1.25 postpaid. 


A White 
Courtship 


You are shown the safe way 
to love and marriage through 
this pamphlet by Father John 
O’Brien. First published in 
The Family Digest, this ar- 
ticle has been widely quoted 
and reprinted. 
form, it is our. answer -to 
scores of requests for copies 
of this stimulating, instruc- 
tive, guiding article for young 
men and women. Price 29%e¢ 
postpaid. 


In pamphlet 


The 


Parables 


So we can apply the lessons 
of the parables to our own 
lives, The Parables are pre- 
sented in a new light that 
considers our modern times, 
conditions and circumstances. 
Here is the imagination of 
fiction, the authenticity of 
truth! You will read and re- 
read this booklet, and pass it 
on to your friends. Price 3c 
postpaid. 


Order From: Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
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